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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—Mdlle. PICCOLO- 

MINI will give TWO REPRESENTATIONS, at Reduced Prices, on Thursday, 
October 23, and Saturday, October 25. On THURSDAY, October 23, DO 
PASQUALE, and Last Scene of First Act of LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, 
comprising the celebrated ‘‘ Convien partir ;” and on SATURDAY, October 25, LA 
TRAVIATA. No further representation can be given, her Paris engagement 
rendering her departure imperative. Prices :—Pit Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Boxes to ac- 
comodate four persons, Grand Tier, One Pair, and Pit Tier, Two Guineas ; Two 
Pair, One Guinea ; Three Pair, 15s.; Pit, 3s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 3s. 6d.; and 
Gallery, 2s. The Box Office will be opened on Monday next, October 20. 


ACKNEY.—GRAND EVENING CONCERT, on 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25th, 1856, at the MANOR ROOMS. Vocalists: 
Madame Enderssohn, Fanny Huddart, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. M. W. Balfe, the 
celebrated composer of the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” etc., etc. Instrumentalists : Con- 
certina, Mr. George Case; Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard. Conductor: 
Mr. M. W. Balfe. Programme.—Part I. Trio, ‘‘Memory,” Henry Leslie—Madame 
Enderssohn, Miss Huddart, and Mr, Sims Reeves; Song, ‘‘The Vivanditre,” Frank 
Mori—Madame Enderssohn ; Sonata, Pianoforte, Beethoven—Miss Arabella God- 
bs ae: Song, “When the moon,” Lag ees Sims Reeves ; Song, ‘‘The summer 
loom,” Ha; ‘ 





“The arrow and the song,” ‘‘The peppiest land,” Longfellow and Balfe— 

i viata), Oury—Miss Arabella God- 
q Traviata), Verdi—Madame Enderssohn ; 
Serenade, ‘‘Good night, beloved,” Balfe—Mr. Sims Reeves ; Solo, concertina, Case 
—Mr. Ceorge Case; Duet, “Trust her not,” Balfe—Madame Enderssobhn and Miss 
Huddart. Seats, 3s. 6d.; Back Seats, 2s,; Gallery, 1s, 6d,; may be had 
of Mr. Philips, Mr. Pope, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Barker, Cnurch-street, Hackney ; 
Mr. Gribble, the Green, Clapton ; Messrs. Kenney and Co., Hackney-road; and of 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. Doors open at 
Half-past Seven, to commence at Eight o’clock. 


WiLByeE COOPER (Tenor), 93, Park-street, Grosvenor- 


square, 


ME: NEATE, finding it generally reported that on his 
removal to Brighton he had quitted his profession, begs to announce to his 
friends that he continues to give INSTRUCTION on the PIANOFORTE, and 
resides at 5, St. Margaret’s-place, Cannon-place. 


M® AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 
to inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Friends, that they have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, and give instruction. 

July 17th, 1856. 


REMOVAL — MR. TRUST, Organist of St. Mary’s 
Church, Paddington, and Principal Harpist of the Royal Italian 


to announce that he has removed from Westbourne Grove, to No. 18, 
Road, Maida Vale. 


IANOS.—TO BE SOLD—A BARGAIN.—Several 


new Cottage Pianos, seven octaves, rosewood and elegant carved oak cases, 
with all the modern improvements. May be seen at 3, Exeter-change, Strand. 


PHILHARMON IC ROOMS, 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 

street.—This place, capable of holding 1700 persons, to be let, for Balls, 
Concerts, or Oratorios, there being a splendid Organ, or for Lectures and Public 
Meetings. There isalso a handsome Private Theatre for amateur performances, 
with new scenery, properties, and dressing-rooms. A handsome room, for artists, 
to let in the private house. 


IANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have the best 
description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas,—75, Dean-street, Soho. 


OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 
Patent.—These Instruments obtained FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 

the Universal Exhibitions.of London in 185), and Paris in 1855. An entirely new 
stock now ready for selection, . None can surpass them, and the prices are 
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moderate, Lists and drawings freo, “Warerooma, 2365, 18 
Square, Loudon, ms, 235, Regent Street, and 18, Soho 








SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 
| 49, ST, JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 


FOUNDED 1845. 





’ TRUSTEES: 
The Earl Talbot. 


B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 


Henry Pownall, Esq. 
This Company offers— 
The Security of a large paid-up Capital. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Exemption from all other Charges. 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


GNACE TEDESCO.—The pieces played by this cele- 
brated Pianist on Wednesday evening, at the Réunion des Arts, and enthusi- 
astically encored, were the 4th NOCTURNE (SOUVENANCE), and the MORCEAU 
DE CONCERT VIVE LA BOHEME.—London: Wessell & Co., Hanover-square, 
publishers of all the works of Ignace Tedesco, 


PEEPARIN G FOR PUBLICATION, an English edition 
of GassNEr’s Treatise on Instrumentation, by Jos1an Prrrmann, organist and 
chapel master of Lincoln’s Inn. 


“TMHE ARROW AND THE SONG.”—New Song by 


Longfellow and Balfe, sung with the greatest applause by the composer. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


(Fue HAPPIEST LAND, composed, and sung with the 
greatest applause by the Pp M. W. Balfe. The by Long- 
fellow. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


“TMMHE VIVANDIERE.”—New Song, sung by Madame 
Enderssohn, com: by Frank Mori. . Price 2s. 6d. Illustrated by 
Brandard. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holies-street. 


\ {DLLE. PICCOLOMINI. —An Excellent Portrait of 


this celebrated artiste is published with Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini 
Valse. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 











Price 2s. 

















Just Published, 


THE PSALMS AND CANTICLES, 
MARKED AND POINTED, 


FOR 


CHANTING : 
A CONGREGATIONAL HANDBOOK OR GUIDE 


TO THE 
CHANTING OF THE PSALMS AND CANTICLES, 


BY 


J. J. HARRIS, 


Organist, the Cathedral, Manchester. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
London :—ADDISON, HOLLIER, & LUCAS, 210, Regent-astreet. 
Manchester :—HIME & ADDISON, 10, St. Aun’s»square, 
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PIANOFORTE WORKS 


J. ASCHER, 


Pianist to H. M, the Empress of the French. 





SOLOS. 


FEUILLE D’ALBUM, Mazurka 
GRANDE VALSE DI BRAVURA .. oe 
MORCEAU DE CONCERT sur “Tucrezia Borgia” 
SEGUEDILLE sur “‘ Mosquita la Sorciere” ..  - 
L’ORGIE, Bacchavale ‘ 
FESTA NAPOLITANA. Sina . 
DOZIA, Mazurka-Melodie 
DANSE ESPAGNOLE, Fragment ae Salon 
MARCHE BOHEME . 
UNE FLEUR DE SALON, Inprompta-Vale . 
MARIE, Polka-Mazurka . “ 

‘ CHANSON STYRIENNE .. 
REVE DE BONHEUR, Idylle 
POLKA VILLAGEOISE 
DANSE ANDALOUSE ‘ 
GALOP SCHERZO, sur “La Tonelli” 
LA PERLE DU NORD, Mazurka elegante 
MAZURK DES TRAINEAUX see 
LE PAPILLON, 4e, Caprice-Etude ors 
CHANSON A BOIRE, de l’Opera “‘ La Srenien" ” 
ANDANTE DE SALON sur “Lucia” .. ‘ 
CANTIQUE DE NOEL D’ADAM 
STYRIENNE ORIGINALE .._ . dai hs 
CAPRICE sur “ La Fille du Régiment” . . 
MINUVETTO di ‘‘Rigoletto” - oo te 
SOUVENIR D'ENFANCE, Seaunint Musical .. 
UN MOT DU CEUR, Idylle oon Ki 

. FANFARE MILITAIRE, en Forme de Marche 
LECLAIR (Sybille) Mazurka Originale 
PRIERE a 
LE RETOUR DU SOLDAT, ennte Marche ot 
BOLERO, sur “Le Muletier de Tolede” .. . 
MAZURKA-MELODIE sur “‘ Les Sabots de la Marquise” . my, 
LA MARUCCA, Grande Valse brillante ae eee 
UN MOMENT DE TRISTESSE, Meditation .. 
MONTAGNARDE, MazurkadeSalon .. .. 
DANS MA BARQUE, Se. Caprice-Etude 
LES CLOCHETTES, 6e. on oe 
GALOP BACHIQUE .. 
“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN,” ‘ot “PARTANT POUR LA 

SYRIE,” Grande Paraphrase ..  .. 

LA SEVILLANA, Fete Espagnole ee 
MORCEAU DE SALON, sur “La Fanchonette” 
“TAIS TOI MON COEUR,” Romance de “La Fanchonette’ - 


DUETs. 





L'ORGIE, Bacchanale é 

VAILLANCE, Polka Militaire 

MAZURK DES TRAINEAUX 

DANSE ESPAGNOLE, Fragment de Salon ; 
FANFARE MILITAIRE, en Forme de Marche .. 
MARIE, Polka Mazurka 


SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT-STREET. 
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OUVENIR DE PICCOLOMINI. —Trois 
populaires pour le Piano, sur La Traviata de Verdi par Alexis. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Libr: iry, 28, Holles-street. 


ADAME OURY’S 5 


played by Miss Arabella Goddar? 


Price 
each 


N 


Price Also, Madame 


Morceaux 
2s. 6d. 


TR AVIATA, ‘Seidibde eilentes 


Oury’ 8 


Rossignol Valse, dedicated to Madame Goldschmidt-Lin d. Second edition, price 3s. 


Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 


210, REGENT BTRENS. 


JOHN age tk LATEST — viz. ;— 


**Go, thou art free.” John Ba oe os on 
$f My home beside the tanlalgulves: by Ditto = oe F es 
“‘Wild Rose.” Ditto .. oo ee we ee oe so 


Also 
A New Edition (abridged) of BARNETT’s “ School for the Voice” 
Joun Barvett’s ‘School for the Voice,” complete ee oe oe 


COSTA’S “EBLI,’? FOR THE ORGAN. 
Airs and Choruses, &c., ” arranged by E. T. — viz. — 
The Overture to Eli, arranged by E. T. Chipp s “ oe 
The Morning Prayer (Air) ditto ditto .. oe oe ee ee 
The Evening Prayer(Air) ditto ditto .. oe “< 56 ke 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorus) ditto ditto > se ee ee 
If thou should’st mark (Chorus) ditto ditto ee . oe 
Woe unto us (Chorus) ditto ditto oe oe ° ee 
Blessed, Hallelujah, Amen ditto ditto .. oe oe o +e 


March of the Israelites ditto ditto 
COSTA’S “ ELI,’”’? FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLOCOTT. 
ones movements from Costa’s ‘ Eli,” arranged for the Pianoforte an 
by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books ve each 
Accomps. for Flute, Violin, and Violo, faa lib. ) to each book . the set 
Ditto, arranged as Pianoforte Duets, by H. Callcott, in 2 books.. each 
Accomps. (ad lib.) for Flute, Violin, and Violo., to — book «+ the set 
THE 103rd PSAL 
Composed for the Bradford Festival, 1856, by W. Jorkon — 
Or, separately .. oe ns 
No. 1.—Praise the Lord, oO my soul (Air, Soprant). 
2.—T'he Lord is full of compassion (Air, Contralto). 
one he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor). 
4,—The Lord hath prepared his throne (Air, Bass). 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
Adapted (first time) to ies by W. one — ‘ke. 
Dream of the Desert .. ee eo oo . 
Gondolier’s Adieu PY) oe te oe oo é . ee 
Oh, for some fairy 7, ° . ar) oe ee oe 
Silent stream oe . oe . ee oe ° ee 
Silver rills .. te oe an ° ° os oe . oe ee 
Voices of youth . e 
When fancy waves her magic wand 
Oh, for some mournful strain .. e be eo os ee 
Twilight hour P ée se oe oe ee 
How brightly shineth yonder star (Duet) ee oe se be es 
To be continued. 
NEW MUSIC FOR THE Dasoronte, 
Composed by J. THEODORE by ews o 
Agnese (Romance), dedicated to Miss Emily Hughes H or 
Evening Star (The), Morceau Elegant, dedicated to Miss Baus 
Heart’s Ease (Morceau de Salon), inscribed to Miss Oliver ° 
Josephine (Valse brillante), dedicated to Miss Bass, Cambrian House, Ryde 
La Rose sans Epine (Morceau brillante), dedicated to Miss Cooke 
L’Orgie aie — and (Morceau do Fantaisie), dedicated to Miss Arabella 
r 


La Belle Alliance (Deux Fantaisies aia Valse), dedicated to Miss Forrest | 
LaCzarine .. 28 


(Op. 28) . 
Morning Star (Companion to the “ a Star”), dedicated to Miss Lomax 


Partant Pour la Syrie (Fantaisie Militaire) oe . ee ee 
POLKAS. 

Garrison Polka ashe A se es ee ee 
Osborne Polka .. oe ve oe . 
GALOPS. 

he Garrison Galop oe ee te 4 be 

W. H. HOLMES. 

The Sighing Wind (Impromptu by W. H. Holmes) 


BERNSDORP. 
Les Resies Pré (Trois Imp - - me Piano, ye 2. Suaaties) 


eac. oe - o . be 


Cc, ILSON, Jun 
The Metau Waltz (Illustrated, payed by Mr. Gore’ 8 degrees ro; by 
C. Milson, Junr.) .. te 
WRIGHT. 
The Gem of the Ball Polka (Illustrated, composed by John Wright.) 
FOUR-PART SONGS. 
Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Lark now leaves his Wat’ry Nest (a four-part Song) . ee 
Gentle § ring again is bringing 
POLYHYMNIA—A collection of Part Songs and Gloes, ‘for three Soprano Voi 
Book I, contains :— 
1. Hail, ee Spring. 4. Reward, 
5. Winter, 


2. The Butterfi 
3. The Fairies’ Lullaby. 6. Hurrah for 
Price, 5s. complete; the vocal score separately, 
POLYHYMNIA—A collection of Part Songs and Glees. Book II. "@eiabeing t+ 
1. There isa Happy Land. 4. Hope. 
2. A Morning Song. 5. Come, Honey Bee. 
3. Proverbs. 6. Good Night. 
Price, 5s. complete; the vocal score separately, 3s, 





eee Victoria, 


ALSO 
FOUR-PART SONGS, in Five Books, each oi ee eo 5 


Composed by J. L. HATTON. 
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London: Appison, Hotuier anp Lucas, 210, Regent-street, and 47, King-street. 
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REVIEWS. 


THIRTY-THREE PsaLmMs AND Hymns, in score for four voices, 
with accompaniments for organ or pianoforte, by the Rev. 
John C. Crosthwaite, M.A. 


We do not know whether the increasing propensity to com- 
position on the part of clergymen augurs well or ill for church- 
music. Into one scale of the balance we may put the probability 
that the professed organist and tone ged would work more 
heartily and successfully in the belief that the clergy under- 
stood and segreeihied his labours ; while from the other we cannot 
exclude the force of the old saying that “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” On the whole, seeing that music, as every 
art, is the occupation of a life, and that the clergy have, or — 
to have, quite enough to do in their own vocation, we are dis- 
inclined to belief in the advantage of increasing the race of 
clerico-musical amateurs—the hybrids of wera J and counter- 
point, who with plenteous capacity, perhaps, for doing credit to 
either, are but too surely on the road to becoming mere smat- 
terers in both, Of this we have a specially disagreeable example 
in the doings of that section of the clergy who are doing their 
best to “ Gregorianize ” the service of the church. It is at once 
— and astounding to watch the efforts of these men to 

anish everything like sense, truth, and refinement from ecclesi- 
astical music—their impudent and fraudulent assumption of the 
church’s authority for the use of the rubbish they proven to 
admire, their utter want of all real knowledge of, or feeling for 
musical art, and last, and most astounding of all, the absence of 
good scholarship displayed in their attempt to force a kind of 
music expressly fashioned to the peculiarities of the Latin tongue 
on to a language with which it has not a single point of con- 
structive correspondence ! 

The Rev. Mr, Crosthwaite, however, takes his place on very 
different ground to that occupied by the infatuated set of persons 
just spoken of. He has evidently some respect for the require- 
ments of the modern ear ; he has considerable knowledge of the 
business he takes in hand; and to back this knowledge, he cer- 
tainly has invention and feeling of no common order. The tunes 
are all conceived in the spirit of the best period of the English 
Choral—namely, after the subsidence of the Gothicisms of the 
Byrd school, and before the birth of the vulgarising influences 
of the modern conventicle. They are all vocal an eable, 
and many of them possess a great deal of real force en 
They are harmonised, too, very generally, with dignity and 
approprigteness, though the counterpoint might, in several cases, 
be materially improved, 

Among the remarks of a very sensible and modest preface, 
occur the following: — 


“In the prospectus of this work, I explained what appear to me the 
peculiar difficalties attending this species of composition—difficulties 
which may easily have sufficed to deter abler musicians from the 
attempt ; especially when it is considered that the common method of 
performance in our parish churches is as ill calculated to display the 
merits of a composer as it is to assist the devotion of the congregation. 
As long as the children of our charity schools are allowed to disturb 
the divine service as they usually do (to the serious injury of their own 
characters in more respects than one), it is impossible to have anything 
like correct or cultivated congregational singing—equally vain to expect 
any man of eminence to employ his time in writing music, which he 
can never hope to have decently performed. But, let the performance 
in churches be what it may, there are few species of composition in 
which it is so difficult to arrive at excellence; so that, as I have already 
observed in my prospectus, ‘a man may count that he has done some 
real service to the Church who shall leave behind him even one tune 
worthy to take a permanent place in the divine worship.’ ” 


With all this that concerns the general style of performance, 
and its consequences, in the parish churches of London, we most 
cordially agree ; and, while not accompanying the author to the 
full extent of his estimate of the difficulty of producing a good 
psalm-tune, are decidedly of opinion that his book contains 
several melodies which deserve, and, with any fair chance of 
acquaintance, will most probably attain that permanent con- 
gregational use which he so highly estimates, 











MRS, SUNDERLAND AND THE BRADFORD FESTIVAL. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Str,—A good deal has been said lately in certain quarters, and has 
found its way into some of the local papers, respecting the alleged 
insults and slights said to have been heaped upon Mrs. Sunderland by 
me as Chairman of the Bradford Festival Committee, I have, since 
the Festival, not thought it worth while to take any notice of these 
things, but at length, yielding to the urgent solicitation of my friends, 
and for their satisfaction, I will now state the other side of the 
question, and shall be glad if you will give this letter a place in your 
columns. 

To begin at the beginning, Mrs. Sunderland accepted an engagement 
to sing the solo in Mr. Jackson’s new Psalm at the late Festival, with 
a promise that she should have another song, if possible, in one of the 
morning performances. This I undertook should be in a good 
position, and she not only left this matter entirely in my hands, 
but also the arrangement of her terms, the amount of which was not 
even hinted at during the interview. 

Finding that the only song not appropriated was “ If God be for us,” 
in the Messiah, I wrote to ask if she would take it, as I had an idea 
that she would prefer another, having sung that at the Festival of 
1853. However, she consented, and I got the detailed programmes 
into proof. In afterwards settling the entire scheme of the Festival 
with the conductor, it was found desirable to make some alterations, 
viz., in the third part of the Messiah to pass from the Trumpet song 
to the final Chorus ; this arrangement, which is now almost universally 
adopted, rendered the song, “ If God be for us,” inapplicable. I there- 
fore immediately wrote to Mrs. Sunderland to say that a change had 
been made in the programme, by which we should not require her to 
sing “If God be for us,” but that instead, she might sing any song, 
“not absolutely frivolous,” she liked, and have an excellent position for 
it on the Friday (selection) morning. And here I must allow I made 
a mistake in naming any song to Mrs. Sunderland until after the pro- 
gramme had been finally settled, a mistake easily made, considering the 
pressure of business at the moment, and which surely I had a right to 
rectify, seeing that it could be done not only without damage to the 
artist’s position but actually to her advantage. 

To resume. Mrs, 8. refused,to name any other song, or even to sing 
at the Festival at all, unless she was permitted to sing “If God be for 
us,” on the ground that we had taken liberties with her in making such 
a change that we dared not venture to take with any other principal. 
I saw clearly she had taken a wrong view of the matter, and wrote in 
explanation (see the correspondence with Mrs. 8. published in the Musical 
World of August 30th), asking for an answer by messenger and not 
to wait the post, as the printers were waiting to proceed with the pro- 
grammes, ive or six days elapsed before I received the answer: in 
the meantime the printers were obliged to proceed, and some thorsands 
were printed. This accounts for the programmes appearing giving 
Mrs. S. a song on the Friday morning—title blank, Well, the answer 
came at last, to the same effect as before—she would either sing “ If 
God be for us,” or nothing. 

And here I must offer a few remarks, because it has been said that 
we had no right to make any change. I say most distinctly, that in 
the terms of her engagement I had the power of naming and placing 
her song, and equal power to make a change if necessary. Can 
any one deny to the committee of management, in these cases, the 
right to make such changes as the exigencies of the Festival may 
demand? If such a power is withheld, what will the arrangements of 
festivals, or even ordinary concerts, come to? Nothing but disorder 
and confusion. In this case, certainly, Mrs. Sunderland had no just 
cause of complaint, for she had a much better position offered to her, 
as every musician will allow, with the right, most dearly prized by all 
artistes, that of choosing her own song. 

Objection was taken, as impugning Mrs. Sunderland’s taste in sacred 
music, to the caution again*t choosing a “ frivolous” song. My reason 
for this was that, as the programme then stood, her song would have 
to follow the solemn Credo of Mendelssohn, and to be followed by 
the equally solemn and stupendous chorus, “Hark, Death!” by 
Himmel, therefore a light song would have been out of place. 

Further objection was also taken, and much clap-trap eapital made, 
on the ground that we had passed a slight on Mrs. Sunderland, to make 
room for foreign artistes to sing in English oratorio, How stands the 
fact? Why not a single foreign soprano took part in any of the sacred 
oratorios during the whole Festival. And on Mrs. S.’s retirement, her 

lace was filled by Miss Milner, another Yorkshire artiste, who had the 
saxo to receive the most rapturous encore given during the morning 


performances, in the yery position which Mrs. Sunderland had so dis- 
dainfully rejected. 
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Further explanations, the intervention of mutual friends, were tried, 
but all to no purpose; Mrs, 8, was still resolute, and still held to that 
most unanswerable of all reasons, “I will because I will.” It was even 
suggested to her, as we could not then alter our scheme so as to include 
this her cherished favourite in the programme of the Messiah, that she 
might sing it on the Selection Day; but this would not do: Mrs. 
Sunderland saying in effect, I’ll over-rule the entire management and 
arrangements of the Festival; conductor, committee, and chairman, 
shall all give way to me; I’ll have the Messiah done as I like it and 
not as they propose; in fact, the question began to assume this form, 
Whether are we, as managers of the Festival, to direct what is to be 
done by the parties engaged, and who expect to be paid for their 
services, or are they to insist upon singing what they like whether it is 
required ornot? This question admits of only one answer; and having 
tried everything in our power to persuade our ill-advised friend to 
abandon her absurd position, but in vain, we gave it up, and allowed 
her to retire on her own terms. 

I do not blame Mrs. Sunderland in this, so much as her friends about 
her, who had evidently their own purposes to serve in advising this 
course. I think that she had a perfect right to decline singing at the 
Bradford Festival, if she thought proper; but in so doing, she certainly 
did not adhere to the terms of her engagement, which were to sing in 
Jackson’s Psalm, certain, and such other song, in a good position, as I 
could give her; I therefore say, and say it most distinctly, that her non- 
appearance at the Festival was the result of her own act and wish as 
stated in writing. And having thus voluntarily refused to accept the 
finest position for the display of her talents she ever had, she naturally 
felt disappointed and chagrined, and thought herself very badly used, 
especially when the stern fact began to dawn upon her mind that she 
had overshot her mark, and by her foolish obstinacy had shut herself 
out of the Festival. Yet I think this hardly gave her the right to say, 
or to allow other parties to say, that she had been ill-treated, wronged, 
and insulted by the Bradford Committee, and especially by me; still 
less could it be considered “ dignified,” or even professional, to allow 
her name and her self-created grievances to be used by interested 
parties with a view to damage the interests of a Festival in the honours 
of which she had of her own free-will refused to participate. 

Truly, she stood much in need of the sympathy of her friends, and 
great efforts were made in certain quarters during the Festival week to 
get up demonstrations, promises being then made to her which no 
doubt will be remembered at the proper time. 

Ihave here stated the case fairly and fully, admitting frankly, as 
will be seen, the only mistake that was made; this rendered a change 
in Mrs. Sunderland’s Song unavoidable, but it had no more to do with 
intending or putting a slight on her than Tenterden Steeple had to do 
with causing the Goodwin Sands. 

I now think that those parties who really wish to know the truth 
of this windy affair will see, if they have had the patience to wade 
through this epistle, that, after all, the Bradford Committee, with 
their Chairman, have not been quite so much in the fault as some 
parties have endeavoured to represent. 

I now leave the matter, apologizing for the length of my letter, and 
thanking you for its insertion. I am, sir, yours truly, 

SAMUEL SMITH. 

Field House, October 14th, 1856. 





Tue Opera in MELbourNE.—The operatic season commenced 
on the 11th of June, the company embracing Madme. Anna 
Bishop, Mrs. Guerin, MM. Coulon and Iaglaise, Messrs. Howson, 
Lyall, and Hancock, assisted by an efficient chorus. Norma, 
Sonnambula, Martha, and Der Frieschiitz, have been successively 
produced, with varying success; Martha having proved the 
most, and Der Frieschiitz the least popular of the four. Lucrezia 


Borgia is to be the next operatic production. Three sacred 
concerts are to be given in the Theatre Royal by the Philhar- 
monic Society and Mr. Coppin, jointly, on the 11th, 18th, and 
25th of the present month, under the patronage of the acting 
Governor, the members of the executive, and the judges. These 
concerts promise to rival some of the musical festivals in Eng- 
land, and will constitute quite an epoch in the history of our 
progress in music in this colony, A Benedictus, composed and 
arranged by Mr. Nelson, and which is spoken very highly of by 
competent judges, forms part of the programme of the first con- 
cert.—Melbourne Argus. 

Mitan,—Madlle. Spezia has obtained’ great success in Vorma. 
From her ¢avatina to the end of the opera, the applause was 
nmost continuous, 





LETTERS ON MUSIC IN GERMANY. 
(From the Musical Critic of the “ Morning Post.”) 
No. VII. 


Tue Mozart Festival must not be considered merely in the 
light of a series of concerts got up to attract the public, and to 
make merriment and money; neither are the various per- 
formances, however excellent, of primary importance. The 
British public cannot feel any very deep interest in the indi- 
vidual efforts of artists with whom they are unacquainted even 
by name, unless, indeed, some mighty genius were amongst 
them, which is not the case; and they know already that the 
best German bands and choirs, such as lent their aid to the 
celebration of this festival, are unsurpassingly fine. Still, the 

omp, pageant, and circumstance of the scene, the glorious 
fossa paid to the memory of a great man who whilst he lived 
was permitted to suffer all the pangs and degradation—nay, to 
an exquisitely sensitive mind like his—the agonies of poverty, 
cannot fail, combined with all the latent satire and lurking 
absurdity of the tardy ovation, to add an interesting and in- 
structive page to the annals of art. Mozart, receiving one ducat 
(about 9s.) from a bishop of Passau for displaying his wondrous 
genius during five days (a celebrated modern singer will get 
“from” £50 per night)—Mozart, wretchedly paid and tyran- 
nically persecuted for years by his “princely” employer, Arch- 
bishop Sigismund, of Salzburg—Mozart, bitterly lamenting the 
necessity of wasting his mighty powers upon “saleable” dance- 
tunes and other trifles for publishers—desperately borrowing 
money, as one of his biographers has it, “right and left” to 
keep the wolf from the door—wildly endeavouring by means of, 
to him perfectly incomprehensible, ledgers and day books, to 
bring his pecuniary affairs into something like order—Mozart, 
indefatigably working and nobly striving to the last—the 
fevered brain conceiving, the pale wasted fingers inditing, im- 
mortal prayers and praises to his God—the good, the gifted, the 
one religious Mozart dying in the early summer of his years, 
with nothing but his fame bo food !) to leave to a widow and 
children—and Mozart in effigy on a lofty pedestal, illuminated 
by Bengal fires, with myriads of his admiring countrymen— 
including two potent kings, a queen, and an empress—at his 
stony feet, are certainly a valuable collection of historical 
pictures, although the last may shine forth in solemnly farcical 
contrast to the rest. 

Mozart was gifted even from childhood with a wondrously 
comprehensive sympathy with the grand and beautifukin music, 
no matter of what time or school, and an extraordinary faculty 
for instantly seizing upon, and assimilating to his own nature, 
the most salient points of every composition with which he 
became acquainted, and of reproducing these in a novel form. 
Thus, the richly varied and solid harmony of the German, the 
flowing, vocal melody of the Italian, and the clear dramatic 
a? of the French schools, are united in his works, although 
the lyrical element prevails, as it should do. Their best 
characteristics were absorbed, so to speak, by the warm, living 
sympathy of his universal mind, not coldly imitated, and the 
result of their reproduction in his works is perfection. If, 
therefore, a model is to be selected, Mozart is that model; for 
where can there be a greater or safer than that which includes 
all excellence—in which the loftiest beauties of art, in its fullest 
extent, are expressed in the most rational and intelligible forms? 
The pure, symmetrical genius of Mozart, too, happens to stand 
more directly, and obviously, in opposition to the prevailing vices 
of the present musical age than does that of any other great 
master, and should therefore prove the most efficacious cor- 
rective. When, as, now, melody has degenerated into vulgar 
tune, or is condemned altogether as a weakness—an amiable 
mistake—when form is despised asa burthen on the wings of 
imagination—when the realisation of so-called “dramatic” and 
“ illustrative” expression is considered to justify any ugliness, or 
monstrosity—when extravagant far-fetched harmonies are most 
admired, and the fruitful resources of double counterpoint are 
only sought to be ignorantly caricatured, then the true, natural, 
re | crystal-clear Mozart, who could always be “ popularly” 
melodious without compromising the dignity of art—who could 
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display the most profound science without a tinge of stiffness or 
pedantry, faithfully express the most terrible emotions, and yet 
remain always beautiful, is assuredly the model par excellence 
by which those growing vandalisms of the day—intense vulgarity 
on the one side, with extravagance, obscurity, and ugliness on 
the other—should be judged, and, if possible, reformed. 

These reflections impart, then, a peculiar interest to this 
festival, and a moral and artistic value to all:the parade, and 
pomp, and bustle which would otherwise be worthy of no deeper 
attention than the hundred and one things of the kind which 
are constantly occurring in England and elsewhere. And so I 
welcomed with the rest those dense masses of singers as they 
gaily entered the hospitable gates of old Salzburg, with all their 
insignia, under waving banners, and brilliant garlands, amid the 
cheers of the populace. Their subsequent execution, too, of 
some of the best /zeder of Mendelssohn, Storch (conductor of the 
chorus on this occasion), Schumann, Hiller, Lachner, and others, 
showed at once the “mettle of their pasture,” and raised 
pleasurable anticipations, which were soon to be fully realised. 

The night procession by torch-light to the Mozart statue was 
truly a thing to be remembered. The heavy tramp of hundreds 
of musical pilgrims over the old bridge, the flashing of more 
than two hundred torches upon the rapidly flowing Salzach, the 
rustling of countless banners, the illuminated windows of houses 
lying on the route, the “hum and shock” of the motley multi- 
tude, all pressing eagerly forward to pay homage to the memory 
of Mozart, formed a peculiar and most exciting scene, such as we 
may never witness again. When the singers had arrived at the 
Mozart-platz, they formed a circle round the colossal statue of 
the hero of the féte, and after a brief but eloquently solemn 
silence Herr Franz Lachner’s “ Fest-cantate,” for male voices 
and wind instruments, was performed under his direction, the 
executants pew | with uncovered heads, despite the fresh 
night breeze which was blowing rather keenly from the 
mountains. 

The cantata is a clever composition, and perhaps one of the 
most solidly-wrought and musicianly productions of its not very 
highly gifted author. But surely something better might have 
been found for such an occasion. Where was the greatest living 
German composer, Louis Spohr? Would not he have been happy 
to employ his pen for such an event? But of this more anon. 
Herr Lachner’s work was, however, admirably rendered, and 
adventitiously aided by the circumstances, and, if we may use 
the term “scenic adjuncts” of the performance, produced con- 
siderable effect. 

Now the Bengal fires are lit, and Mozart shines in calmly 
resplendent majesty upon his lofty pedestal, amid the shouts of 
the surrounding multitude. The Gaisbergalpe, and Biirgelstein- 
stein, too, are bathed in pale blue light, and gay fire-works of 
various kinds career fantastically through the air “like dis- 
embodied joys, whose race is just begun.” The Mozart Festival 
is fittingly inaugurated, and now we can return to our hotels, or 
repair to the Hiindel’s Casino (liberally thrown open to the 
public for the nonce), eat “ bifteck mit kartofflen” and “nockerlen” 
(a delicious kind of cake made only in Salzburg), drink the pure 
wines of Hungary or the Rhine, or Bavarian beer, smoke bad 
tobacco (to oblige the Government), or hear more Lieder, or 
waltz with fair p, Bam maidens until midnight, which is an 
awfully late hour for this part of the world. The music in the 
cathedral, on the following morning, consisting of Mozart’s mass 
in C (1776, 19 Andre’s catalogue), and the fugue “ Pignus future 
gloriz,” from the second Litany in E flat (1776), the solo parts in 
which were entrusted chiefly to amateurs, was certainly not 
worthily rendered, and the grand concert of the day in the 
Aula Academica (Mirabella palace) had little to distinguish it 
from any other grand concert, except it be that the programme 
consisted exclusively of works by Mozart. 

Thave already given you some account of these sacred and 
secular portions of the festival, and have little now to add. 
Madame Behrend Brandt, the prima donna, whose principal 
effort was the air in B flat, with clarionet obbligato (excellently 
played by Herr Birmann), from La Clemenza di Tito (I forget 
the title), did not impress me very favourably, but it appears 
that the lady was indisposed, and so due allowance must be made 








for her. The trio from Jdomeneo was exceedingly well rendered, 
and Dr. Hartinger, although his once sweet voice is beginning 
to fail, did great justice to the air “Diess Bildness” (Care 
immagine), from Die Zauberfléte. But by far the most interesting 
performances, perfect, indeed, in every respect, were those of 
the great symphony in C, and the overture to Die Zauberflite. 
The concluding movement of the former was taken slower than 
we are in the habit of playing it in England; but this is 
obviously more in accordance with the composer’s intention, for, 
at the rapid speed we generally adopt, it is next to impossible 
for all the numerous contrapuntal devices and fugal imitations 
to stand out as clearly as they should do. The first violins and 
double basses were especially remarkable, and exhibited an 
excellence quite Aors-ligne throughout the instrumental per- 
formances. Herr Lachner, who conducted with great steadiness 
and intelligence, was enthusiastically called for at the termina- 
tion of the concert. 








THE LIFE & CHARACTERISTICS OF BEETHOVEN. 
BY DR. HEINRICH DORING. 
(Translated from the German for Dwight’s Journal.) 
(Continued from p. 647.) 


In singular contrast with his suffering condition was the 
humour which prevailed in some of Beethoven’s letters in the 
first part of his life in Vienna, These letters were addressed to the 
kapellmeister Hofmeister, in Leipzig, who at that time, (1800) 
under the firm: “ Hefmeister pose Kiihnel, Bureau de Musique,” 
had commenced a correspondence with Beethoven. This 
correspondence adds an interesting contribution to the character- 
istics of Beethoven, who at that time, fired with restless activity, 
stood in the full bloom of his creative genius. 

In a letter to Hofmeister, dated Dec. 15, 1800, Beethoven 
excused his delay in answering: “I am,” wrote he, “extremely 
lazy as a correspondent ; it takes a long time before I can bring 
myself to writing dry letters instead of notes. But now I have 
at length compelled myself to give you satisfaction. Pro primo, 

ou must know, it pains me very much that you, my dear 
Lata in musical Art, did not inform me earlier, so that I 
might have offered you my Quartets, as well as many other 
things, which Ihave now disposed of; and if my brother is as 
conscientious as many other honourable engravers (in German, 
Stecher, or prickers), who prick us poor composers to death, he 
would know how to find his account in publishing them. I will 
briefly state what the Herr Bruder may obtain of me. 1. A 
Septet per i? Violino, Viola, Violoncello, Contrabasso, Clarinetto, 
Corno, Fagotto—tutti obbligati ; for I can write nothing that is 
not obbligato, inasmuch as [ came into the world with an obbligato 
accompaniment ? 2. A Grand eo oyu for full orchestra. 3. 
A Concerto for the piano, which to be sure I do not give out as 
one of my best, since I keep the best for myself until I make a 
journey. Yet it can do you no discredit to engrave this Concerto. 
4, A grand Solo Sonata. This is all that I can produce at 
present. A little later you can have a Quintet for string instru- 
ments, and perhaps some quartets and other things, which I 
have not by me now. In your answer you can yourself fix the 
price, and since you are neither Jew nor Italian, nor I either, 
we shall readily agree.” 

Four weeks later, Jan. 15, 1801, Beethoven wrote to 
Hofmeister : “Right heartily I thank you for the good opinion 
which you have conceived of me and of my works, and I often 
wish I could deserve it. I rejoice in your undertakings, and I 
wish, ifart can be the gainer, that this gain might rather accrue 
to the genuine, true artists, than to mere traders in the art. 
Your design of publishing Sebastian Bach’s works is something 
that really does my heart good, which beats entirely for the 
high, great art of this great father of harmony. I hope, as 
soon as we shall hear the golden peace announced, to contribute 
to the undertaking much from here myself, if you take sub- 
scribers.” ‘ 

Beethoven's character shows an amiable side in this letter, 
through its disinterestedness. “As regards our own private 
business,” he writes, “I make you, since you desire it, the 
following offers: For the Septet 20 ducats ; the Symphony the 
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same; the Concerto 10 ducats; grand Solo Sonata, Allegro 
Adagio, Minuetto, Rondo, 20 ducats ; this Sonata has was ed 
itself (is comme i! faut), my dear brother, You will wonder, 
perhaps, that I make no difference here between the Sonata, 
Septet and Symphony. Because I find that a Septet or a 
Symphony has not so much sale asa Sonata; therefore I do 
this, although a Symphony should unquestionably be worth 
more. I set the Concerto down at only 10 ducats, because, as I 
have already written, I do not consider it as one of my best. I 
do not think that this will seem exorbitant to you, taking the 
whole together. At least I have tried to put the prices as 
moderate as possible to you. The whole sum would be 70 
ducats for all my works. I understand no other currency but 
the Vienna ducats; how many thalers of your money that will 
make I know not, since I am a wretched négociant and ac- 
countant. If the sour business were only settled! I call it so, 
because I wish it might be different in the world. There ought 
to be a magazine of art, where the artist would only have to 
hand in his works of art, to take what he needs. But as it isso, 
one has to be half merchant, and how ill at home one feels in 
it! Good God! that is what I call sour.” 

In a letter to Hofmeister, 22nd April, 1801, Beethoven excused 
his long silence on the ground of his sickness and his excess of 
business. He writes: “It was scarcely possible even to think 
what I had to send to you. It is perhaps the only genius-like 
thing about me, that my things are not always in the best 
order ; yet no one but myself can help the matter. Thus, for 
instance, in the score of the Concerto, the piano part, according 
to my custom, was not written, and I have but just now written 
it out, so that you have it in my own, not indeed very legible 
handwriting.” 

In this same letter he wrote: “The arrangement of the 
Mozart Sonata as a Quartet will do you honour, and will certainly 
remunerate, I could wish that I were able to contribute more 
myself on such occasions here, but I am an irregular man, and 
with the best will I forget everything. But I have here and 
there spoken of it, and find the best inclination towards it. I 
would be a nice thing, if the Herr Bruder, besides publishing the 
Septet, would also arrange the same for flute, for example, as 
Quintet. That would help the flute amateurs, who have already 
assailed me on the subject, and they would swarm around it and 
feed on it like insects, F— has presented us with a production, 
which does not correspond with the ideas the newspapers gave 
us of him. He seems to have made Casperle* his ideal, but 
without reaching him. Fine prospects these, under which we 
poor children of men here have to grow up!” 

In a later letter, June, 1801, Beethoven, not without feeling, 
vindicated himself against a groundless accusation, which had 
cast an ambiguous light upon his thoroughly upright character. 
“T ama little astonished,” he writes to Hofmeister, “at the 
message you have sent me through your business agent here. I 
might almost feel offended that you hold me capable of such a 
shabby trick. It would be another thing, if I had only sold 
my works to money-making traders, and had then made secretly 
another good speculation. But between artist and artist, it is 
rather severe to impute such a thing tome. The whole thing 
seems to me either entirely an invention, to try me, or else a 
mere suspicion. At all events I hereby inform you, that, before 
you had the Septet of me, I sent it to Herr Salomon in London, 
to play at his concert, purely out of friendship, cautioning him 
at the same time not to let it go into other hands, because I 
intended to have it printed in Germany ; you can ask Salomon 
himself, if you think it necessary. But to give you one more 
proof of my integrity, I hereby assure you that Ihave sold the 
Septet, the Concerto, the Symphony and the Sonata to no one in 
the world but you, and that you can formally regard them as 
your own exclusive property, for which I pledge my honour. 
You can make use of this assurance in any way you will. More- 
over, I believe Salomon was as little capable of the shabby trick 
of getting the Septet printed, as I was of selling itto him. Iam 
8o conscientious, that Ihave refused to several publishers the 
plano arrangement of the Septet, for which you had asked me, I 





* Jack-Pudding. 





have also written to Salomon. But since I esteem your charge 
a mere report, which you caught up a little too creduously, I 
cannot close this letter otherwise than with some ‘coldness to- 
wards so credulous a friend.” 

A humorous letter was received by the friend, with whom 
Beethoven was soon reconciled, on the 8th November, 1802. 
“Does the devil ride you altogether ?” wrote Beethoven. “To 
propose to me to make swch a Sonata! In the time of the 
revolutionary fever that might have been something ! But now, 
when everything seeks to shove itself upon the track again, 
when Bonaparte has concluded the Concordat with the Pope— 
such a Sonata now! Ifit were a Missa pro Sancta Maria, a tre 
voce, or a Vesper, &c., why then I would take at once my pencil 
in hand, and with great pound notes write away ata Credo in 
unum. But, good God, such a Sonata in these newly com- 
mencing Christian times! Ho! ho! There, let me off, there 
can nothing come of it! Now for my answer in the quickest 
tempo! The lady can have a Sonata of me ; also in an esthetic 
regard in general I will follow her plan. For the price of five 
ducats she can keep the same for herself, for her own enjoyment, 
and neither she nor I shall publish the Sonata. After the ex- 
piration of a year it becomes mine again ; ¢.¢., I can and shall 
publish it, and the lady can, if she thinks she can find any honour 
in it, be asked to let me dedicate the work to her. How gladl 
would I give many things away! But only consider, friend, 
everything about me here is established, and knows precisel 
what he lives upon. But, good God, where will one establis 
such a parvum talentum cum ego at the imperial court ?” 

The ene which prevails in this letter of Beethoven, gave 
way again not seldom to a high degree of irritability, which had 
its chief ground in his oft-returning physical suffermgs. It was 
about this time (1802), that he had completed, at Heiligenstadt, 
a village a mile and a half out of Vienna, his third Symphony, 
known under the title of Sinfonia Erotica. He often in his com- 
positions thought of a definite object, although he used to laugh 
and scold about musical painting, especially the minuter sort. 
Even acknowledged master-pieces, such as Haydn’s Creation, 
and his Seasons, were not spared in his censure ; while at the 
same time he did not deny the great talent of Haydn, and gave 
him the deserved praise in his choruses. In the third Symphon 
he had in mind Bonaparte, while he was yet first Consul. He 
had an excellent idea of him then, and compared him with the 
greatest Roman Consuls. The Symphony lay written out in 
score upon his table. At the top of the title page stood the 
word “ Bonaparte,” and at the bottom “ Luigi van Beethoven,” 
but nota word more, Whether the intervening space was to 
have been filled out, and how, was quite unknown to Beethoven’s 
friends. One of them brought him the news that Bonaparte 
had allowed himself to be proclaimed Emperor. Then Beet- 
hoven became furious and exclaimed: “Is Ae, too, nothing but 
an ordinary man? Now he, too, will trample all human rights 
under his feet, and be the slave of his ambition; he will seek 
now to place himself higher than all others, and will become a 
tyrant.” ‘With these words Beethoven seized the title-leaf of 
his Symphony, which lay upon the table, tore it asunder, and 
threw it on the floor. The first page was re-written and received 
the title: Sinfonia Eroica. Some time afterwards the Prince 
Lichnowsky in Vienna brought this Symphony of the composer, 
for his own use for some years. It was performed several times 
in his palace. It was there that Beethoven, who himself directed, 
once in the second part of the first Allegro, where there occur 
so many half notes, brought the whole orchestra so out of time, 
that they were obliged to commence the Symphony anew. 

On the same evening Beethoven played a Piano Quintet, com- 
posed by him, with accompaniment of wind instruments. The 
celebrated oboist, Ram, from Munich, took part in it, and ac- 
companied Beethoven’s playing. In the last Allegro, at a pause 
before the theme commenced again, he took it into his head 
suddenly to improvise. He took the Rondo fora theme, and 
entertained himself and the listeners for a considerable time. 
But not so those who accompanied the piano-playing. They 
were in great perplexity. It was a ludicrous sight, when they, 
expecting every moment that he would begin again, put their 
instruments to their mouths, and then quietly took them away 
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again. At -.:9 Beethoven was satisfied. He fell into the 
Rondo again. The whole company were in raptures. 

When the Russian imperial kapellmeister Steibelt, who died 
at St. Petersburgh in 1823, came after somewhat lengthy stay 
in Paris to Vienna, Beethoven’s friendls were anxious lest that 
then highly celebrated composer might damage the reputation 
he had acquired. Steibelt did not visit him. They met for the 
first time one evening at the house of Count Fries, where Beet- 
hoven produced a new Trio in B flat major for piano, clarinet 
and violoncello. Steibelt listened to it with a sort of condescen- 
sion, and paid the composer a few compliments, Thereupon he 
played a Quintet of his own composition, improvised, and pro- 
duced particularly a great effect by his ¢remulandos, which at 
that time were something quite new. Beethoven could no longer 
be induced to play. With equal success Steibelt a week later 
performed a Quintet in a concert at Count Fries’s. He had 
studied out a brilliant Fantasia, and had chosen for a theme 
Beethoven’s Trio, That excited his admirers and himself. He 
had now to goto the piano, and to improvise. As he passed 
along he took with him the violoncello part of Steibelt’s Quartet, 
placed it bottom upwards on the desk, and with one finger 
drummed out a theme for himself from the first bars. Wounded 
and excited, he improvised so, that Steibelt, before he had 
ended, left the hall, and would never meet him afterwards ; in- 
deed, he made it a condition, before going anywhere, that Beet- 
hoven should not be invited, 

Nothing crossed Beethoven more, than to have something go 
wrong in the performance of his works. Then he gave himself 
up to an irritability that knew no bounds. Ina grand concert 
in the theatre at Vienna, where, besides his “ Pastoral Sym- 
phony,” a Fantasia of his for piano, orchestra and chorus was 
performed, the clarinetist in the variations of the concluding 
theme made by mistake a repetition of eight bars. Beethoven 
aESng up in a rage, and covered the members of the orchestra 
with loud invectives, Finally he cried out: “From the begin- 
ning!” The theme began again. They all fell in rightly, and 
the result was brilliant. But when the concert was over, the 
artists remembered the honourable titles which Beethoven had 
given them, and swore that they would never play again, if: he 
was in the orchestra. But this lasted only until he again came 
forward with a new composition, when the curiosity of the 
musicians got the better of their anger. 

How easily offended Beethoven was, was shown by his re- 
lations toa man te whom he owed a great part of his musical 
education. Mozart, Hiindel and Bach were his favourites. If 
anything lay upon his desk, it was sure to be compositions of 
one of these masters. On the contrary, he had always something 
to object to Haydn’s music. It was for the most part a private 
grudge against that artist, dating from an earlier period, Beet- 
hoven’s first attempt in composition was the three Trios before 
mentioned. They were to have been produced ina soirée at 
Prince Lichnowsky’s, and several artists and dilettanti had been 
invited, among them Haydn, on whose judgment all depended. 
The trios were played, and produced a remarkable sensation. 
Haydn said some flattering things to the composer, but advised 
him not to publish the third Trio,in C minor. Beethoven had 
regarded this Trio as his best. Haydn’s words, therefore, made 
a very unpleasant impression on him. He thought that Haydn 
was envious, and jealous of his reputation, and that he was not 
candid with him. In this he was mistaken. Haydn had dis- 
suaded him from the publication of this trio merely because he 
thought it was not so easy, and would not be so quickly under- 
stood as the others. 

In spite of all the representations of his friends, Beethoven 
was so unalterable in his dislike to Haydn, that he one day said 
he had learned nothing from him. From Albrechtsberger, as we 
have before said, he Sad received instruction in counterpoint, 
and from Salieri in dramatic composition. Both agreed that he 
Was often wilful and ill-humoured. They maintained that he 
had had to learn many things through his own bitter experience, 
which he had formerly held of small account as matters of 
instruction. The introduction to dramatic composition, which 
Salieri gave him, after the taste of the Italian school, could not 
of course satisfy him, (To be continued.) 





Sunpay Banps.—A parliamentary return has been issued, 
showing the number of memorials to the Queen for the stoppage 
of the Sunday bands. It appears that there were 111,309 sig- 
natures to 642 memorials, seven only of which came from public 
meetings, and but two from “associations.” From different 
varieties of kirks in Scotland, assembly, free, synod, seceder, and 
presbyter, there were 26 memorials. While the Wesleyan 
Methodists sent no less than 98 memorials, the Primitive 
Methodists sent but one. The Church seems unrepresented in 
the list, unless that be done by two memorials from “clergy ;” 
and from “clergy and others” 28 memorials. The “female 
inhabitants” of various places sent 377 different memorials. 
London, it might be supposed, would be largely represented, 
but 28 memorials, with under 8000 signatures out of the 
111,309, are all that stand to the account of London. The 
report shows that 42 memorials, while asking for the stoppage 
of the military music on Sunday, ask also that the museums 
and Crystal Palace may be kept closed. Five only of these 42 
memorials come from London and its neighbourhood, and two 
out of the five are described as from “mothers at Camberweil.” 
There are some 27 memorials which pray her Majesty not only 
to withhold her sanction from the Sunday opening of the 
Museum, ete., but also “to put a stop to the assemblage of the 
higher classes in their equipages in the parks on Sunday.” For 
some unexplained reason, the “drive” in Hyde Park seems 
peculiarly interesting to the county of Derby; for of the 27 
memorials on the subject, over 20 are from various places in 
that county; the rest, strangely enough, are from Scotland, 
Only 34 memorials add to their prayer for the stoppage of 
military bands on Sunday, one for the closing of Kew Gardens ; 
and two of these emanate from the pleasure-loving city of Bath, 
one with 3,639 signatures ; the 32 others come from all parts of 
Suffolk, 


Ancrent Irish Barps.—The Ollamhain Re Dan (Bards of the 
ancient Irish) were panegyrists or rhapsodists, in whom the 
characters of the Troubabour and Jongleur of Provenge seems 
to have been united. Each chieftain entertained in his castle 
one of these rhapsodists, who, while he, his family and guests in 
the great hall around the “groaning board,” recited in verse to 
the accompaniment of his harp, the praises of his patron’s ances- 
tors, or the compositions of the ancient bards from whom he 
was himself descended. Sometimes the subjects of his songs, 
like many of Homer’s narrations, were founded on hints taken 
from extravagant tales propagated long before his time; some- 
times they were founded on facts; and often extemporaneous 
effusions of wit and humour flowed abundantly from him. The 
influence of their rhymes, too, as well as the boldness with which 
they poured them forth on all occasions, was most astonishing, 
and are well illustrated by the following anecdote. When the 
Earl of Kildare, while Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was sum- 
moned by the King (Henry VIII.) to England to answer certain 
charges brought against him, he entrusted the administration to 
his son, Lord Thomas. A rumour soon after the earl’s departure 
being spread that he had been executed in the Tower, and that 
his whole family were threatened with the royal vengeance, this 
rash young man, by the advice of his associates, determined on 
revenging the injuries of his family. While Cromer, who was 
both Primate and Chancellor, was pathetically representing to 
him the rashness, weakness, and iniquity of his intended enter- 
prise in a council assembled in St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, Nelan, 
a bard who waited in his train, interrupted the exhortation by 
chanting forth, in his country rhymes, the praises of Lord 
Thomas, extolling his greatness, chiding his delay, and calling 
upon him to take immediate revenge in the field for the injuries 
of his family. These effusions had unhappily a greater influence 
than the sage counsels of the prelate, and the young Geraldine 
rushed forth at the head of his Irish train. 


LrreraTurRE Not OveRLooKEeD,— Mrs. A’Beckett, widow of 
the late gifted magistrate, has been considerately and liberally 
granted by the noble premier a pension of £100 per annum. 
Lord Palmerston’s liberality has been further shown in the gift 
of £100 towards the maintenance of Mr. Angus B, Reach.— 
Daily News, 
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To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—An amateur who loves music for itself, and not by 
line and rule, nor in obedience to the principles of theorists 
and dogmatisers of whatever class, will find much to displease 
and more to perplex him if at the present time he ventures 
on a trip through certain of the German cities, in search of 
new signs and facts connected with his favourite pursuit. 
The system now is to ¢alk music rather than to make it ; 
and to such an extent does this prevail, that wherever you 
may go, you are sure to encounter young men—who should 
still be working hard at contrapuntal exercises—lost in ab- 
stractions and sophisticating about things which either come 
naturally or not at all, and if naturally, stand in no need of 
theories to explain them. 

There are two things necessary to form a great composer— 
genius and art. The first is a gift from above, and cannot 
be attained by any amount of labour ; the last is the result 
of labour only—although of course organisation has a great 
deal to do with the more or less facility attending its 
acquirement. In the actual state of things, the mechanical 
work which leads to a knowledge of the sacred springs of 
art, and the method of their application, is neglected or 
overlooked. The gradual process by means of which good 
musicians have hitherto been fashioned is laid aside for 
another. Instead of beginning at the beginning, students 
are taught to theorise about the end ; and the result is, that 
they attempt compositions on a large scale before they have 
mastered the rudiments of harmony, or are acquainted with 
its inevitable laws. What would the old Italian maestri 
have said to such a state of things ? 

The pernicious doctrine of a certain knot of men, whom 
it were an offence to denominate musicians, are diffusing 
poison throughout the length and breadth of musical Ger- 
many. I say musical Germany advisedly; for it must not 
be thought in England that the productions of these self- 
constituted arbiters are popular. On the contrary, the people 
are getting bored, and from such clamorous boasters already 
ask for fruits. But it is painful to observe the artistic mind 

of a country which has done so much as Germany for music, 
debauched to an extent that threatens the ultimate extermi- 
nation of the art as an independent medium of expression. 
It is no use blinking the truth. Nearly all the rising musi- 
cians—even those from whom better things might have been 
expected—are tainted in a greater or lesser degree. The 
elders of the profession alone, whose reputations, solidly 
acquired, are nevertheless in peril, endeavour to make a 
stand. The new school looks with contempt upon every 
living composer who works out of the pale of their authority. 
As for the mere “ butterflies,” whose productions are sold in 
thousands, and everywhere known, they are not even acknow- 
ledged to exist; and yet I make so bold as to suggest that 
certain of them are better skilled practitioners than any of 
the “ Zukunft.” 
_ One of the ways of preaching adopted by the “ Zukunft” 
is to attack great men who have obtained the ear and the 
sympathies of the civilised world—men who have lived 
among them, and yet escaped contagion. Among such, 
Mendelssohn, who is dead, and Meyerbeer, who lives and 
continues to write in contempt of them, are the principal 





scape-goats. Poor Meyerbeer gets no quarter. Men- 
delssohn is treated with a little more deference, but still in 
a manner quite unworthy. At Hanover, after hearing 
several pieces of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, on 
the pianoforte, I asked the performer for something of 
Mendelssohn. He seemed abashed, and as he did not 
comply, I concluded that he was acquainted with nothing 
by that master. But I was indeed surprised on overhearing 
him address one of the company (in German) to this pur- 
port :—“Oh, he is an Englishman, and the English like 
Mendelssohn.” In the same town I heard the most absurd 
opinions with regard to Mendelssohn, and some proceeding 
from quarters which made me all the more regret the 
revelation of such unsound doctrines. Among other things, 
Mendelssohn “was weak when he wrote Elijah, which did 
not realise the promise of St. Paw.” “ Do you consider 
St. Paul a great work?”—I enquired. “By no means,” 
was the reply ; but it is better than Zlijah.” “Have you 
ever heard Elijah?” “No—I have read it.” Which fact 
I doubted at the time, and doubt still. These absurdities, 
however, came from an “wltra” of the Zukunft; but others, 
equally inexplicable, were derived from very different’ 
sources. The posthumous works, for instance, that bear the 
uame of Mendelssohn, are one and all condensed. The 
symphony in A major is pretty—the andante particularly— 
but otherwise feeble, and not “in the style of symphony.” 
(Schumann is Beethoven’s successor.) The fragments of 
Christus are utterly ignored ; “it is lucky for Mendelssohn’s 
fame, indeed, that his third oratorio remained unfinished ” (!). 
The finale from Loreley is “feeble and common-place ; it 
was well for his reputation that he did not live to complete 
that work” (!). Even the quartet, No. 6 (the gigantic F 
minor), is abused in all sorts of unintelligible jargon. 
Reduced at last to abandon the latter productions, our 
unfortunate Englishman, who “likes” Mendelssohn, is 
condemned to fall back upon the earlier. In answer to the 
strange assertion that Mendelssohn was “no genius, and 
produced nothing new in art,” the Englishman points tri- 
umphantly to the music of A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and the scherzi. “The Midsummer Night's Dream is good ; 
but it is not Shaksperian” (the Germans of the Zukunft 
know more about Shakspere than we in England, who 
pronounce Mendelssohn’s music eminently Shaksperian)— 
“it is not Shaksperian. Shakspere’s sprites are more sub- 
stantial,” etc. The “scherzi” are nothing new, since 
Beethoven exhausted that form, and Mendelssohn merely 
composed movements in four instead of three measure. 
Add so on im perpetuam, until the unsophisticated, who 
believes that music can be felt and loved, without much 
diving after the wherefore, staggered at such novel mani- 
festations, relinquishes the argument with a shrug. 

The most lamentable feature in this modern state of 
musical misappreciation is the influence produced by it upon 
the naturally pensive mind of the young German, who, in 
many instances, shows proof of having been born to a 
healthier taste. Now, however, instead of devoting his best 
years to study and its practical development, he passes them 
in contemplation and talking what he ought rather to be 
doing. A sheet of music-paper, well covered with exercises 
in counterpoint, would avail more than a whole year’s rumi- 
nation on the “ Posthumous Quartets,” and confabulations 
with Liszt and Robert Schumann. There is time enough, 
however, for one or two, who began differently, to return to 
their premiers wmours, and better honour the gifts with 
which they are endowed. They will then be brought to see, 
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and to acknowledge, that the reasoning of “ New Weimar ”* 
would have been more to the purpose had it been logical, 
instead of being the very essence of caprice. Where the 
deductions are wholly antagonistic to the premises—which 
with the “ Zukunft” is as often the case as not—and where 
' would-be reformers of an art are wholly ignorant of its first 
principles, the position cannot be long maintained. However 
false eloquence may prevail for a time, however an affectation 
of closeness and mystery may pass for depth, the day must 
come when the trick fails and the cheat is detected. One 
thing has been well proved ; the “ Zukunft” can do nothing 
except preach ; they, at least, are unable to write music. 
Meanwhile, however, how deplorable for the country 
which produced Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven, to 
be even the temporary stage of such a rank im- 
posture. It behoves every true musician to make head 
against it—not merely by showing up the most notorious of 
the “Zukunft” in their proper light, but by arguing earnestly 
with all young artists who, from excess of modesty, or a 
momentary obliquity of mental vision, are become the vic- 
tims of their sophistry and the stepping-stones of their 
advancement. Perhaps when the great festival in comme- 
moration of Handel is given at Halle, it may be in some 
respect the means of purifying Weimar, and Gotha, and 
Leipsic. Only fancy the place of Handel's birth being 
immediately contiguous to those head quarters of the 
Philistines ! An Enauiso Musician. 
Brunswick, October 14. 





* Such is the appellation self-conferred upon themselves by a number 
of young gentlemen who counterfeit the hair, the carriage, and the 
opinions of Dr. Liszt, in the small town of Weimar. 








INAUGURATION CONCERTS AT THE NEW 
FREE-TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER. 


(Condensed from the Manchester Examiner and Times.) 


As we have before stated, in reference to the concerts now 
being given in our noble hall, one main feature in their arrange- 
ment is the individuality of character marking the programme 
of each night, by which means almost every taste may. be 
gratified ; for there is variety of taste in the selection of music 
as in that of a picture or of a bonnet. The programme of 
Saturday, therefore, would be likely to attract another class of 
audience from that of Friday; but whether such was the case 
or not, the great hall was again filled, and the expression of 
enjoyment so enthusiastic that it appeared like a continued 
ovation. The first overture, Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, was we sn with an evident knowledge and appreciation 
of its beauty; but a greater number of stringed instruments 
would have improved its colouring. Miss F. Huddart sang 
“The green trees,” by Balfe, and on being encored, “The 
Reapers,” by the same writer—two fine songs, full of the right 
spirit—with a nice appreciation. In the selection of the fine 
old Irish ballad, “Savourneen dheelish,” Miss Huddart showed 
real dramatic feeling. The singing of Mr. Reeves through- 
out the night, from the delicate “Good night!” (one of 
Balfe’s very best ballads) to the thrilling “War Song,” 
from Eli, and Purcell’s “Come if you dare,” deserved the 
enthusiasm with which it was received. Madame En- 
derssohn sang the Jacobite song, “Cam’ ye by Athol,” 
with great spirit, and was encored. The present was the first 

ublic “p arance of Miss Arabella Goddard in Manchester. 

e shall have little faith in musical directors if they allow it 
to be her last. She is a pianiste possessing the highest qualities 
of her art ; brilliant in touch, and full of delicate, we may say 
poetic, feeling. Nothing could have been more pleasing to the 
musician than her manner of reading Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, which, but for a little wavering on the part of the choir, 
would have stood amongst the gems of the evening. Equally 





talented was her playing of Thalberg’s airs from the Giovanni, 
which she partons id Madame Oury’s arrangement from Za 
Traviaia. The choir sang a couple of unaccompanied pieces,— 
“The last rose of summer,” harmonised, and Pearsall’s “O who 
will o’er the downs so free,” in a manner that made even the 
most critical citizen feel proud of them; and the orchestra gave 
the overture to Guillaume Tell, as well as some other portions 
of the programme, with precision and power. A word for 
Mr. Case, whose instrument—the concertina—is considered by 
certain portions of the musical world as scarcely legitimate. 
The encore he received was the best evidence of the pleasure 
he afforded. 








MDLLE. PICCOLOMINI IN DUBLIN. 
(From the “ Freeman’s Journal,” Wednesday, October 15.) 


THEATRE Royat—Tue Iravian Opera.—The first of the 
three operas constituting the répertoire of the brief engagement 
effected by Mr. Harris with the artistes of Her Tinjeaty’s 
Theatre was presented yesterday evening, at the Theatre Royal, 
before an overflowing audience. In the interior every compart- 
ment of the house was filled to the utmost capacity. The boxes 
were densely thronged, and the dress circle displayed a most 
crowded array of fashionable persons of both sexes. There was 
good reason for this crowded assemblage. In the first place, 
apart from the magic attraction which the name of “ Italian 
opera” possesses, the announcement of an opera new to the 
Dublin stage, its music the work of a composer whose genius has 
not been thoroughly understood or generally appreciated ; se- 
condly, the fame of the opera itself; and, lastly, and above 
all, the personation of its leading character by a young 
prima donna of acknowledged talent, both as vocalist and 
actress, coming before a Dublin audience for the first time. 
Apart from the charm of music, there is in the simple plot of 
La Traviata an abundance of materiel for the exercise and displa 


of dramatic genius. How Madlle. Piccolomini availed herself 


of the opportunities afforded her last evening can be best told 
by the vast audience, many of whom were moved even to tears 
by the deep feeling and pathos, and not less by the splendid 
semblance of reality with which she invested every tone that 
fell from her lips in the tragic passages,and which characterised 
every movement and gesture of hers throughout a series of scenes 
fraught with the very poetry of passionate love, hopeless bereave- 
ment, and forgiving tenderness. The first appearance of La 
Piccolomini on the Dublin stage was hailed with one unanimous 
burst of welcoming plaudits. The first cheer had scarcely sub- 
sided when another was called for and cordially responded to. 
Another and another followed, whilst the young prima donna 
could only bow to all sides of the house, and bend in graceful 
acknowledgment of the gratitude which she evidently felt at 
such a reception. ‘ 

The voice of La Piccolomini was first heard in “ Ah, forsé lui,” 
and in the aria “Sempre libera.” She was heard with silent 
delight, and as her voice ceased to ring on the ear, peals of 
applause bust from the audience. It was in the third and last 
act, however, that the full splendour and beauty of Madlle. 
Piccolomini’s voice, and the consummate taste and power of her 
acting were most fully manifested. We may say at once that 
her entire recitative throughout the whole trying scene in the 
sick chamber, where the last act is laid, was a succession of 
thrilling musical effects, illustrating a piece of acting the most 
intensely and painfully natural that we have ever witnessed, 
Who of last night’s audience can forget the very attitude of the 
dying girl, as like the pale moon from behind a white-fringed 
cloud, she glided from her couch to a chair; or her sobs of 
agony and hectic cough breaking in on her plaintive song? Who 
can forget her burst of delirious joy as she sees her lover and 
flings herself on his breast? But these passages may not be 
described. They should be witnessed in order to form even an 
idea of the grandeur with which the genius of this young artiste 
invested the apparently common theme of a young girl dying of 
a broken heart. The ruined and desecrated shrine about to be 
deserted by the guileless spirit that dwelt within it. The closing 
duet with Mr, Charles Braham, “ Parigi, o Cara,” was delight- 
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ful. The dying scene was witnessed with intense emotion by 
the audience. One lady swooned in the upper boxes. At the 
fall of the curtain the young prima donna was led forth, and 
bouquets fell in fragrant heaps at her feet, whilst peal after peal 
of # wendys echoed through the house. We believe it will be 
admitted that so cordial a greeting has been rarely accorded to 
any debutante on the Dublin stage as that which was conferred 
on Madlle. Piccolomini last evening, This marked and enthu- 
siastic reception was, perhaps, in some measure due to a reaction 
in the public mind against the sweeping denunciations which 
for some time past have been levelled against the opera of 
La Traviata, 








LA TRAVIATA. 


Tue following correspondence has passed between a Roman 
catholic clergyman of Dublin and the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, on the subject of the opera of La T'’raviata, which is to 
be produced in Dublin this evening :— 


“To his Excellency the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, etc, 
“Blackrock, Dublin, Oct, 9. 
“My Lord,—I do myself the honour of soliciting your Excel- 
lency’s authority, as not alone chief governor of Ireland in civil 
and public affairs, but also as guardian of the public morals of 
the Irish people, to cause to be prohibited the exhibition on the 
Dublin stage of that most immoral and dangerous opera, La 
Traviata, which is advertised to be performed on next Tuesday, 
the 14th instant, in the Theatre Royal, Dublin. My Lord, your 
Excellency is, of course, aware of the just and salutary repro- 
bation of this truly infamous opera by the most able and dis- 
tinguished portion of the London and English press—the Times, 
of the 9th and 11th of last August ; the Spectator, of the 2nd of 
August ; the Morning Chronicle, the Daily News, the Leader, 
the Lra, of the 17th August, etc. The subject of this vile opera 
is prostitution ; the heroine is Violetta, a public, professed 
prostitute, whose ré/e and career in infamy is to be personated 
by Mdlle, Piccolomini, and this, my lord, before and in presence 
of the ladies, mothers, and daughters and youth of Dublin, ‘on 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin. My lord, I respectfully entreat 
you to interpose your vice-regal authority to save the public 
morals of the people of Dublin from wn 8 a gross outrage to 
their Christian and moral feelings, and have the honour to be, 
my lord, your Excellency’s obedient humble servant, 
“Joun Mac Huau, Chaplain.” 
To the above his Excellency vouchsafed the following reply :— 
: “Bushmills, Oct, 11, 1856, 
“Rev. Sir,—I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to inform 
you, in reference to your letter of the 9th inst., that his Excel- 
lency does not imagine he can exercise any control in the 
matter, nor has he reason to believe that the opera in question 
1s more exceptionable than others which are constantly per- 
formed without objections being made to them. 
“T am, rev. sir, your very obedient servant, 


“ FREDERICK Howarp. 
“Rev. John Mac Hugh.” 


The reverend gentleman addressed a similar note to Major 
Bagot, chamberlain to the Lord Lieutenant, on the 6th inst., and 
was honoured with an almost similar reply. 





Mapame Ristori—It is reported that Madame Ristori, the 
eminent tragic actress, contemplates purchasing the house and 
furniture of Mdlle. Rachel, which are advertised for sale. There 
is also a report that she has formed the audacious project of 
presenting herself at the ThéAtre-Frangais, as a candidate for 
the tragic sceptre abandoned by Rachel; but as she cannot 
speak French without a strong foreign accent, and as the de- 
claiming of Racine and Corneille with a foreign accent is a thing 
that would shock French ears, it is doubted whether she will be 
allowed by the authorities to carry her project into effect, 





Réunion ves Arts.—The second soirée took place on Wed- 
nesday last. The instrumental feature of the programme was 
Haydn’s quartet, in D minor, capitally execute nr Messrs. 
Jansa, Zerbini, jun., Goffrie,and Paque. A duet from the Magic 
Flute was given with good effect. by Miss Magner and Signor 
Gregorio, Schubert’s Ave Maria and_ serenade was performed 
on the violoncello by M. Paque. Mendelssohn’s pianoforte 

uartet was played by Messrs. Tedesco, Jansa, Goffrie, and 

aque, and won great applause. Miss Williams sang an aria 
from Figaro, and Mr. Seymour the romance, “ Piu biamo,” from 
the Huguenots, Mr. Gotfrie playing the obbligato viola part. 
Herr Tedesco was encored in his nocturne and carnaval, when 
he played another morgeau, Herr Jansa’s two impromptus 
deserve notice, as they were as effectively played as they are 
well written and pleasing, The concert ended with Mozart’s 
sestetta, “Sola in bujo loco,” sang by Mesdames Rowland 
Magner, Williams, Mr. Williams, and Signori Gregorio and 
Lorenzo. The next soirée musicale is announced to take place 
on Wednesday, October the 29th. 

LiverProon.—(From our own Correspondent.)p—Measrs, Boosey 
and Sons, of London, ought certainly to receive a vote of thanks 
from all lovers of music here, for the treat they afforded them 
on Tuesday night, by giving a capital and cheap concert in Saint 
George’s Hall, at which they introduced Miss Arabella Goddard 
and Mr. Balfe. The former had already achieved a high repu- 
tation in Liverpool, from her admirable performances on a pre- 
vious occasion at our Philharmonic Hall; but the jovial little 
composer of the Bohemian Girl, &., had not appeared in Liver- 

ool en artiste for, I don’t like to say, how many years before. 

he other artistes were Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Fanny Huddart, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. George Case. Miss Arabella Goddard's 
inimitable performance, though—it must be owned—too refined 
for so vast a hall, filled by 3,000 people of all classes, was 
intensely appreciated by the connoisseurs, who judiciously ap- 
plauded so rare a display of executive brilliancy and exquisite 
taste and feeling. The vocalists, and Mr. Case on the concer- 
tina, were variously encored, and Mr. Balfe, on appearing to sing 
two of his own more recent compositions, received a hearty 
welcome, creditable alike to himself and the audience.—The 
second of the People’s Concerts, at St. George’s Hall, last Satur- 
day evening, went off with great éclat before a vast audience. 
These concerts have become a “ great fact.” Mr. Best’s per- 
formance on the great organ, though given three times a-week, 
still continues as attractive as ever.— At the Clayton Hall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton’s “Illustrative Proverbs,” also 
continues to increase in popularity—Next week we are to be 
favoured with a brief glimpse of La Piccolomini, who appears 
on Tuesday night in La Traviata, at the Theatre Royal.—J.H.N. 

Hastines.—The concert given at the Assembly Rooms, St. 
Leonards, on Tuesday week, was attended by one of the largest 
and most distinguished audiences ever seen in these towns. The 
talent engaged was exclusively English, Mad, Enderssohn, Miss 
F. Huddart, and Mr. Sims Reeves in the vocal department ; 
Miss Arabella Goddard and Mr. G. Case in the instrumental, 
with Mr. Balfe as the conductor, represented the artists. The 
performance opened with Leslie’s vocal trio, “ Memory,” charm- 
ingly sung by Mad, Enderssohn, Miss Huddart, an Mr. Sims 
Reeves. Mad. Enderssohn next sang Frank Mori’s song “ La 
Vivandiére.”” Miss Arabella Goddard then made her début 
before a Hastings’ audience in Mad. Oury’s fantasia, “Za 
Traviata.” Her marvellous playing was greeted with rapturous 
applause. Mr. Sims Reeves obtained two encores, the first in 
“Bonnie Jean,” the second in Balfe’s serenade, “Good night, 
beloved,” a charming composition, full of grace and sentiment. 
“ Nobil donna,” from Les Fageences, gave Miss Fanny Huddart 
an opportunity to display the deep tones of her contralto voice. 
A brilliant fantasia on airs from Balfe’s opera of Zhe Bohemian 
Girl, was exquisitely played on the concertina by Mr. George 
Case. Mad. Enderssohn and Mr. Sims Reeves sang “ Parigi o 
cara,” from La Traviata, with much effect. Two of Balfe’s far- 
famed songs, “The Arrow and the Song,” and “The Happiest 
Land,” were given by the composer himself; a round of hearty 
applause burst forth as he crossed the platform to take his seat 
at the piano, The most astonishing effort of the occasion was 
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Miss Arabella Goddard’s performance of Liszt’s fantasia on the 
music of the skating scene in Le Prophete. The ease with which 
the difficulties of this elaborate composition were overcome— 
the distinctness of character and colouring given to the different 
subjects—the strength and fulness with which the leading melody 
in the concluding movement was brought out—and, above all, the 
finished expression which the fair artiste threw into this melody, 
jn the midst of its formidable scale running accompaniment, 
which all the while dropped out with the most pearly clearness 
and delicacy, was a feat scarcely to be equalled by any bravura 
pianoforte player of the day, rarely, if ever indeed, surpassed by 
Liszt himself, or Mad. Pleyel, with whom this fantasia was an 
especial favourite. A loud encore was called from all parts of 
the room at the close of this splendid exhibition of Miss God- 
dard’s powers, to which she responded by playing a “Polka 
brillante” by Wallace. “ Prendi per me” afforded . Enders- 
sohn an opportunity of displaying the power and compass of her 
fine voice. A beautiful duet by Balfe, given by Mad, Enderssohn 
and Miss Huddart, brought the concert to a close with éclat.— 
Hastings and St. Leonards’ News, Oct, 10. 

SHEFFIELD.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The Boosey 
troupe (engaged by Mr. Butterworth) gave a concert at the 
Music Hall, on the 10th instant, and met with an enthusiastic 
reception. The programme was as follows :—Trio, “ Memory,” 
Leslie ; song, “The Vivandiére,” Mori; fantasia—pianoforte, 
La Traviata, Oury ; ballad, “ Bonny Jean,” Linley ; song, “The 
Summer bloom,” Hay ; aria, “ Prendi per me,” Donizetti ; solo— 
concertina, Case; duet, “ Parigi, o cara,” Verdi ; caprice—piano- 
forte, “Fairy fingers,’ Holmes; song, “Revenge, Timotheus 
cries,” Hiindel, The remainder of the concert consisted of a 
selection from Mr. Balfe’s recent compositions, including “This 
is the place,” “The reaper and the flowers,” “The happiest 
land,” “The arrow and the song,” “Good night, beloved,” and 
the duet, “Trust her not.” Miss Arabella Goddard electrified 
the audience with her exquisite playing, which we only 
regretted to see wasted upon Mad. Oury’s Fantasia and 
Holmes’s “ Fairy fingers.” An unmistakable encore followed 
both pieces, but was gracefully declined in the first instance ; 
the second there was no resisting, and the fair artiste substi- 
tuted the Puritani Fantasia, by Emile Prudent, which she 
rendered with delightful effect. Mr, Sims Reeves gave “This 
is the place,” and “Good night, beloved,” in his usual artistic 
manner, and deservedly won the hearty encore which was 
awarded to both. Of Mr. Balfe’s songs we cannot speak too 
highly, and when we say that they are worthy the talented 
composer of our best modern operas, we pay him the highest 
compliment in our power. He sang “The happiest land,” and 
“The arrow and the song,” in a most spirited and effective 
manner. Miss Huddart was warmly applauded, and compelled 
to repeat “The reaper and the flowers ;” and Mr, Case’s Con- 
certiva Solo was similarly honoured. The re-demand for 
“Revenge ” (sung by Mr. Butterworth) might be characterised 
as a “local bis,” The attendance was not so large as could be 
wished, owing in a great measure to the attractions of a Bazaar 
for the School of Art, which had absorbed all Sheffield for some 
days, and partly to there having been rather a surfeit of amuse- 
ments lately. 

LeicesterR—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The second of 
Mr. Nicholson’s concerts for the season took place on Wednesday 
evening, in the New Music Hall, and was pronounced to be one 
of thy best ever given in Leicester. The troupe—the Boosey 
one—consisted of Madame Enderssohn, Miss Fanny Huddar 
Miss Arabella Goddard, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. George Case, an 
Mr. Balfe. Such a combination of talent could not fail to secure 
& full room, Miss Goddard made her first appearance in this 
town, and created a perfect furore. Mr. Balfe also made his 
début in Leicester, and was received with an enthusiasm due to 
his well-won reputation, The other artists have visited 
Leicester previously ; Mr. Sims Reeves on several occasions. It 
is, however, no reflection on the previous visits of our great 
tenor, to say that he was never heard to so great an advantage 
as on Wednesday evening. He was encored in every song, and 
the delight of the audience knew no bounds, Miss Huddart and 


skill, and, notwithstanding a long journey from Brighton, were 
in excellent voice. Mr. Case was loudly encored in his con- 
certina solo, Mr, Balfe sang two songs in the last part of the 
concert, which consisted of Longfellow's songs set to music by 
the eminent composer himself, who also presided with his usual 
ability at the pianoforte, 

Harroweatz.—The last of Mr. Gordon’s concerts for the season 
was given in the Royal Cheltenham Pump Room on Thursday 
evening, and, notwithstanding the late period, was fashionabl 
attended. The artistes engaged were—vocalists, Mrs. Edw 
Page, Miss Amelia Bellot, and Mr, Edward Page (all of the Man- 
chester concerts); instrumentalists, Mr. Nicholson (flautist), and 
Mr, Page (pianoforte). The programme was excellent. Mr. 
Nicholson (an old favourite here) was very warmly received, 
and his splendid performance of an elaborate fantasia for the 
flute elicited a general demand for its repetition. Mr. Gordon 
has had an excellent season, a fitting reward for his exertions 
in so successfully catering for the amusement of the visitors to 
iusunedaetdink Mercury, Oct, 11. 

Norraampton.—On Tuesday last Mr. Charles Salaman deli- 
vered a very interesting lecture at the rooms of the Palahons 
and Useful Knowledge Society to a large audience, on “Music 
in connection with the Dance from a period of remote antiquity 
to the present time.” Miss Ellen Williams, a vocalist of much 
talent, illustrated the lecture, and was encored in several of her 
songs. Mr. Salaman is evidently a cultivated musician, as a 
lecturer clear and distinct, and his language chaste and 
elegant. 


Bricutoy.—The committee and friends of the Brighton 
Atheneum, with the view of aiding the funds of the Institution, 
engaged Mr. Charles Salaman, the talented pianist, to deliver a 
lecture, last Wednesday, on “ Music in connection with the Dance, 
from a remote period to the present time.” We were glad to 
see the room crowded, the promoters of the entertainment 
having adopted a wise course in putting moderate charges for 
admission. The lecture contained a great many interesting 
facts and anecdotes in connection with the ancients, and the 
musical illustrations in such hands as those of Mr. Salaman, 
Mr. Cooper, one of our best English violin players, and Miss 
Milner, a pleasing vocalist, were admirably rendered. Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Salaman dealing with the quaint character of 
the ancient dance music in a very amusing manner. Then there 
was the advantage of an admirable arrangement of the original 
airs by Mr. Macfarren and Mr. Salaman himself. Altogether, 
the lecture was of a very pleasing character, and gave evident 
setisfaction to all present. We are happy to hear that the result 
will be an immediate benefit to the funds of the Institution of 
about £20. 


Tae Sonpertawp Musicat Festiva, at HuppeRsFizLD— 
The dispute between the “ Yorkshire Queen of Song,” and the 
Bradford Festival Committee, which resulted in the withdrawal 
of Mrs, Sunderland’s name from the programme at the late 
sestival, is familiar to newspaper readers. No sooner had the 
Bradford Festival closed than her admirers in various parts of 
Yorkshire decided upon holding festivals to her honour. Fore- 
most amongst them was Huddersfield, with which town she has 
been identified during the last twenty years. A committee of 
management was formed, who decided upon having a morni 
and evening concert ; and arrangements were entered into wi 
Miss Witham, Miss Julia Bleadon, Miss Freeman, Miss Cross- 
land, Mr. Miranda, Mr. Inkersall, Mr. Lawler, Mr. H. Philli 
Signor Picco, and the London Orchestral Union, conducted by 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, together with the Yorkshire chorus singers 
resident in the district. The Philosophical Hall having been 
recently redecorated, decided upon holding the concerts in 
the hall yesterday (Thursday). Before the day appointed, every 
ticket for both performances was taken. For the morning per- 
formance the oratorio of the Messiah was selected. All the 
artistes were well received. The choruses were well rendered 
by the band and chorus. Perhaps the only fault in the whole 
performance was that the band was rather too weak for the 
Examiner and 


chorus.—(Correspondent of the Manchester 





Madame Enderssohn both sang their music with true artistic 
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Dramatic.—The production of Shakspere’s Midsummer Nights 
Dream at the Princess’s on Monday last turned out a great 
success, and was lauded by the whole Lye The entire (?) of Men- 
delssohn’s music was introduced, and the whole strength of the 
troupe—-minus Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean—involved in the per- 
formance. How Mendelssohn’s etherial and elaborate music 
fared in the execution at the Princess’s theatre, we need not 
inform such of our readers as have heard the band and chorus 
of that establishment. To those who have not heard them it 
were an impossibility. We'shall say no more than that it dis- 
played but small reverence in Mr. J. L. Hatton, the director of 
the music, for the name of the great composer, to recommend 
the performance of his work at the Princess’s. Far better had 
he counselled going back to Bishop or Horn, whichever has 
written the songs and incidental music to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Nevertheless, a great success was achieved, but with 
this success Shakspere had little to do and Mendelssohn nothing. 
—Savier’s Weits.—Among Shakespere’s best plays there is 
none that has been so little seen on the stage as Timon of Athens. 
Its only production worth recording (until it was produced five 
years ago at Sadler’s Wells) was for Edmund Kean, and this 
revival is understood to have been a failure. The re-production 
of the play last Saturday, by Mr. Phelps, was attended, as usual, 
by an audience crowded to excess. The scenery, appointments, 
and costumes are entirely new. Timon is unquestionably one 
of Mr. Phelp’s most striking portraitures. His best passage 
was his burst of indignation at the end of the third act, in which 
the free and open nature of Timon is exchanged for the wither- 
ing cynicism of the misanthrope; but the change of manner 
should first become visible in the short previous scene, in which 
he bids his guests welcome to the mock feast. In singular con- 
trast to Timon is his fellow cynic and scoffer Apemantus. This 
play affords no traditional readings to aid the actor's conceptions. 
Mr. Marston’s manner and appearance formed a very epitome 
of slatternly and currish misanthropy. 





Tue Actor v. THE Eptror—An UNREHEARSED SCENE IN 
THE BricuTon THEATRE.—A curious scene occurred in this 
theatre on Wednesday evening, during the performance of the 
comedy of Still Waters Run Deep, in which Mr. G. Vining, as 
Captain Hawkesley, animadverted upon the conduct of the 
editor of the Brighton Guardian in reference to the criticisms 
which appeared in that paper of that day. In the course of the 
performance he remarked, “Swindler as I am, adventurer, 
ruffian—I might be something worse—I might even sink so low 
as to become the editor of the Guardian—that butcher, who 
makes his paper a dramatic slaughter-house ; and such a critic, 
before going to a theatre, should swallow half a box of anti- 
bilious pills.” At the conclusion, when being led off the stage 
handcuffed, he observed, “ I’m going across the herring-pond ; if 
justice were done the editor of the Guardian, he woud have to 
accompany me.” After the piece was over, Mr. Vining, being 
loudly called for before the curtain, explained to the audience 
that the editor of the journal in question had for many years 
been in the constant habit of abusing the theatre and every one 
connected with it, That a paragraph had appeared that day 
“cutting him up” in Captain Hawkesley, a part which he had 
had the honour of performing before her Majesty, and for up- 
wards of 150 nights in the metropolis, with the highest encomiums 
from the press, and some of the most distinguished literary men 
ofthe day. He concluded his address by entreating the audience 
not to put any faith in what appeared in the columns of the 
Guardian, for that was invariably false ; that the editor of that 
journal had been burnt in effigy upon the stage on which he 
stood ; that he had been publicly horse-whipped in the streets 
for abusing an actor in a part which he never performed ; and 
this he urged, not for his own sake (for having passed the ordeal 
of a London audience, the editor of the Guardian could not 
possibly injure him), but for the sake of his brothers and sisters 
in the profession, who could not, for local reasons, defend them- 
selves from his unmanly attacks. The address, which created 
much amusement, was received with vehement applause.— 
Daily News, 





Mo tte. Certro.—At one of the last representations at the 
reat theatre at Moscow, at the close of the ballet Les Filles de 
Marbre, in which Mdlle. Cerito appeared, one of the posts sup- 
porting the scenery fell upon the charming danseuse, threw her 
down, and injured her shoulder. Her light dress took fire, but 
assistance was promptly rendered, and happily Mdlle. Cerito 
escaped with but slight injury. 

Paris.—Madame Médori has, at length, made her first appear« 
ance at the Grand-Opéra. The part selected for the occasion was 
that of Héline in Signor Verdi’s Vépres Siciliennes. She was 
greatly applauded throughout, and, though not equal to her 

redecessor, Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, or rather the Baroness 
Vigier, the original representative of the part, fully deserved 
the approbation bestowed on her. The emperor and empress 
were present. Le Trouvere (Il Trovatore) will probably give 
rise to legal proceedings between the Grand-Opéra and the 
Théatre-Italien. Each of these two establishments claims the 
exclusive right of representing the work, and each asserts its 
ability to produce te in support of its pretensions. Let 
us hope that all will be settled in the most favourable way for 
the interests of the public. Meanwhile, // Trovatore, which was 
announced at the ThéAtre-Italien, could not be given on account 
of the opposition of Signor Verdi——At the Opéra-Comique, 
Mad. Cabel has made a hit as Catherine in L’Etoile du Nord. 
The Parisian press, or, at least, the larger portion of it, speaks 
in glowing terms of her success, ——A morning paper announces 
that it is the intention of Government to allow a subvention to 
the four principal provincial theatres——The following is a 
list of the sums paid for places taken beforehand at the different 
theatres of Moscow, during the late coronation fées: Italian 
Opera-house, 294,480 francs; Ballet, 126,720 francs; French 
Theatre, 86,400 francs. 

Fiorence.—A new opera, entitled Buondelmonte, by Signor 
Pacini, has been produced at the Pagliano, with Madame Bar- 
biére-Nini, Signori Cresci, Bertolini, and a débutante Madame 
d’Annia. The opera was successful, and its success must be 
mainly attributed to the great effort made by Madame Barbiére- 
Nini. The débutante was well received and met with consider- 
able applause, especially in a duet with Madame Barbiére-Nini, 
which was encored.—A new office has been opened at Florence 
for the sale of libretti. It is under the direction of Signor Guidi, 
musical publisher, at the office of the musical paper L’ Armonia. 
The idea seems a good one, and, if properly carried out, may be 
made remunerative to all parties. 

First APPEARANCE OF Miss Potty MaRsHALL In New York.— 
The New York Herald gives the following account of the first 
appearance of Miss Polly Marshall, on the 22nd ult., at Burton’s 

ew Theatre:—“ The announcement that the popular English 
comedienne, Miss Polly Marshall, would appear last evening at 
Burton’s New Theatre, for the first time in this country, at- 
tracted one of the largest audiences assembled within its walls 
since its gees 3 Miss Marshall enjoys, in her native country, 
an enviable reputation as an actress in the lighter kind of 
comedies, in which she also promises to be a favourite with the 
patrons of the stage on this side the water. Her personal ap- 
pearance is decidedly in her favour, and the moment she was 
introduced to her audience she created a pleasing impression. 
Miss M. is a little below the medium height, with a merry, 
laughing face, and a buxom figure, decidedly inclining to what 
“our merciful friend, the Gaul,” would term embonpoint. Her 
acting was free from that embarrassment which usually attends 
the début of a new actress before a —_, audience, and was as 
successful as her warmest admirers could desire. Her first ap- 
pearance was in the burletta of Catching a Governor, in which 
she introduced the pas de fascination, which was received with 
enthusiastic applause, but which, we must say, we have often 
seen much better danced. Still, there is something in Miss 
Marshall’s style of dancing which has a peculiar charm—a charm 
that extends to em en, oy does. In the Object of Interest 
she was not so successful, but this was attributable to the play 
itself, which is a rather dull and stupid affair. Altogether, how- 
ever, her début was very successful, and if she plays as well 
every night she will soon become a great favourite with the 
New York public.” 
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La Traviata 1n Moscow.—(From the Times’ Correspondent. 
Oct. 2.)\—The opera of La Traviata was performed on Wednes- 
day (last) night by the Italian company, and, thanks to the 
intelligence, zeal, and admirable singing of Madame Bosio, it 
achieved a great success. The house was fully, if not excessively 
crowded, and the Grand Duchess Constantine, the Grand Duke, 
and their little son, were among the audience. So also—oh, 
Dr. M’Hale, Bishop of Tuam (saving the Titles Act!) and 
protagonist of the church which alone is true against the cor- 
ruptions of faith and morals of Protestantism and the evils of 
heresy, listen to this !—so also was he of the Princes Chigi, who 
represents before the eyes of the Russian Court and of the Greek 
Church its only great secular rival now-a-days, who is the Nuncio 
of the. Vice-gerent of God, the Legate of the descendant of 
Peter. Perched in the third row of the stage boxes, just two 
above the head of the Grand Duchess, sat the Ambassador du 
Saint Siege, &c., vidi, meis oculis vidi, and except that a poor 
Anglican bishop cannot so much as look at a fox-hunt without 
incurring the indignation of the Christian world—plus that of 
the Church of Rome in Ireland—I would not have thought the 
circumstance worth record. His Excellency (or his Eminence, 
or whatever his title may be) is a very clever, agreeable, and 
accomplished gentleman, and perhaps, after all, it was in the 
way of edification that he witnessed the exciting and worldly, 
if not immoral tableaux of Za Traviata.” 

America.—The first performance of the New German Opera 
troupe, at Niblo’s Theatre, New York, is thus given in the 
Musical Review and Gazite, of Sept. 20th, the opera being 
Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, or, in the German, Robert der 
Teufel :—“ A few years before the revolution of 1830 the grand 
opera in France underwent several important modifications, in 
themselves almost a revolution. From 1828 to 1831 three suc- 
cessive steps were made towards bringing the five-act opera to 
that perfection in which we now find it, by Italy, France, and 
Germany. In 1828 Auber produced Masaniello, which im- 

arted new life and new colours to the five-act opera. In 1829 

ossini brought out William Tell, with further modifications, 
combining the fire of the Italian with French vivacity and 
esprit ; and in 1830 Meyerbeer was about to produce his Robert 
le Diable, when the Revolution obliged him to postpone his work 
until the following year. In Robert le Diable the composer has 
infused into the Italian and French elements introduced by 
Auber and Rossini, a German element which interprets with 
greater fidelity the meaning of the words, a more serious 
orchestration, and a more characteristic instrumentation. 
To the esprit of the Frenchman and the fire of the 
Italian, he has joined the strong head and calculation of 
the German. He gave thought to the whole, and brought 
the different elements of the French opera into a system. 
Robert der Teufel is a splendid mosaic work, conceived and ar- 
ranged in the most skilful manner. If we consider that this 
opera was the first effort of Meyerbeer in a new path, and that 
he brought to it the full weight of his ambition, which at that 
time was far from being satisfied with a comparatively fresh 
talent, Robert der Teufel will seem the most novel, and to the 
musician the most attractive of his four grand operas. The 
magnificent characteristic, in the third act, of the devil, placed 
in strong contrast with Alice, is evidence of the great power of 
combination which Meyerbeer possesses. The trio in the fifth 
act is another instance of contrast—the great secret of his suc- 
cess, It is in an opera like Robert der Teufel, where the melo- 
dious power is still fresh, that the system of calculation does not 
appear to every eye and every ear, and the music seems in some 
instances the result of inspiration. But the inspiration 
of a composer like Meyerbeer is generally the result of a 
happy thought produced by profound cogitation ; it is never 
that inspiration which is the immediate offspring of the soul, and 
which has its origin in the firm belief of the divinity of the art. 
There have been numerous attempts at German opera in Ame- 
rica, but nothing with any promise until last Tuesday. We shall 
not venture a detailed criticism upon a first performance of 
Robert the Devil, an opera of which every Italian company that 
have essayed it in America has made a complete botch, it was 
not to be expected that it should be rendered in perfection by a 





troupe selected with a view to a permanent establishment—a 
troupe consisting of good artists indeed, but still not stars, nor 
equal to the sustaining of all the ré/es in Meyerbeer’s master- 
piece. That the opera should have been given with any degree 
of success under such circumstances was sufficient triumph for 
the opening night; and that this was so, we have to thank, first, 
Madame von Berkel, who proved herself an excellent dramatic 
artist; and, secondly, Mr. temic ag whose orchestra was much 
the best and best-controlled that has accompanied opera in New 
York. Of the other artists we shall speak at length hereafter, 
as also of the chorus. The audience assembled was very large, 
and—a marked contrast to the audience at the Academy—was 
a critical one. Applause and disapprobation were appropriately 
bestowed, and not, as elsewhere, given precisely in the wrong 
places. The mise-en-scéne, dresses, decorations, and scenery, 
were excellent, and in fine, the first performance of the new 
troupe, although not satisfactory to the critic, did not extinguish 
nor armas our expectations of what is to result from the 
enterprise of Von Berkel and Co., and the direction of Carl 
Bergmann. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HORT PIANO DUETS.—Favourite Operatic Airs 


arranged as popular Duets for the Pianoforte, by RupoLpH NoRDMANN. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 
. Tutto 2 sciolto, Sonnambula Ateocara, Puritani .. o. Sa 


Vi ravviso, ditto Fra apae? me, Lucia .. ao 
Ah, non giunge, ditto Nobles seigneurs, Les Huguenots 3s° 
Ernani, Ernani .. i ae q O Fortune, Robert ee 3a" 
Solingo errante, ditto .. ta. on La mia letizia, Lombardi 
Ciascun lo dice, Fille du Régiment 3s. Il balen, Trovatore se ee 
Rataplan, Fille du Regiment q Si la stanchezza, Il Trovatore .. 
. O luce di quest’ anima, Linda Com @ gentil, Don Pasquale .. 
. Il segreto, Lucrezia “a ee x ’ un pensiero, Sonnambula .. 
10. A frenati, o cor, Battaglia . | 10, Suono Ia tromba, Puritani 

11. In questo semplice, Betly ee . | 11. Son vergin ditto 

12. Bella figlia, Rigoletto .. . 48. | 12. La donna 2 mobile a 


Also, by NorDMANX. 
Sultan’s March, 3s. 


~~ 
2 20S OVS po pt 
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Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 4s. Kinigsberg Polka, 3s. 





BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





FRENCH EDITIONS 
POPULAR OPERAS, 


(WITH 


ITALIAN WORDS. 


Small 8vo. 


BOOSEY & SONS are now able to offer these Lp to the trade on, the same 


terms as the cheap editions published by themselves :-— 
Il Trovatore ae eo ec ee ee 
La Traviata ee oe ee 
Rigoletto .. 

Ernani 

Nino.. ee ee ee 

Lucia di Lammermoor .. 
Anna Bolena es 
. L’Elisere d’Amore 
Don Pasquale 

. Favorita 

. Puritani 

. Huguenot .. ee 
3. Robert le Diable .. 

. Crociati .. ee 

Pirata 

. Capuletti . ee 

. Guillaume Tell 

. Cenerentola 

. Semiramide 

. Italiana 

. Gazza Ladra 

2. Otello 

. Tancredi_ .. 

. Mosé in Egitto 

5. Flauto Magico 

. Cosi fan tutti 


BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 


$2 92. NI Or > GO pO et 
eseooscooeosooosososoososesoescossesoom 
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FAVOURITE DANCE MUSIC, 
PERFORMED THROUGHOUT THE PRESENT SEASON 


At the Queen’s Balls, the French and Turkish Ambassadors’ Ball, the Academy 
Ball, the Nobilities’ Soirées, and at all the Theatres, Casinos, and Public Gardens 
in London, by the Bands of 


LAURENT, COOTE and TINNEY, 
WEIPPERT, PACKER, 
HAYWARD, BOSISIO, 

ETC,, ETC. 











Each Set may be had for Quadrille Band, price 5s.; or Septet Band, 3s. 6d.; 
and in many cases also for Military and Brass Bands. 
WALTZES. 

8, d, 
Henri Laurent’s Rues de Londres Valse ., oe oe eo ve w © 
Henri Laurent’s Rose of England Valse oo oe se es rr « 8 0 
Henri Laurent’s Valse d’Hiver oe ve rr) or) ve oe - 40 
Henri Laurent’s Ethel Newcome Valse . me os =e’. (eae ke 
Henri Laurent’s Bridesmaid’s Valse ne oo ne ee oe . £9 
Henri Laurent’s Valse du Carnaval .. bs ry eh oe oe le, 
Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini Valse .. | ee oo os oe - £0 
Albert Wagner’s Ophelia Valse o® ee ee oe oe - & 0 
G. F. Tinney’s Fenella Valse .. oe Pe oe oe oo ee ee ae 
GBiGiepeGemnte <0 0c ek kee OO 
G. Montagne’s La Traviata Valse ss ae" ‘s es as oe . oe 
G. Montagne’s Stars of the West Waltz .. oe oe se oo - 40 
G. Montagne’s Lune de Miel Valse .. oe ei e Se a6 . e9 8 OD 

QUADRILLES. 

Henri Laurent’s Traviata Quadrille .. os ee we oo ‘es i 
Henri Laurent’s Les Huguenots Quadrille .. ee oo ee os oo 8 0 
Henri Laurent’s St. Patrick’s Quadrille .. es oe ‘ee oo ao &* 
Henri Laurent’s Highlanders’ Quadrille  .. oe eo ee oe - 8 0 
G. F. Tinney’s Bride of Lammermoor Quadrille ., oe se .- 8 0 
G, F. Tinney’s Puritani Quadrille .. = re ee ee oe - 8 0 
G. F, Tinney’s Rigoletto Quadrille os oe eo oo Pe ee 
G. F. Tinney’s Sonnambula Quadrille ve os oe oe nf 8 0 
Lamotte’s La Chasse Quadrille ee oe ee oe eo eo eo 8 O 





POLKAS, 
Henri Laurent’s Egyptian Polka .. eo ee oe oe oe o- 2 6 
Gavioli’s Italie Polka .. éa és oe ‘ ‘ be oe o 8 6 
Montagne’s Bulgarian Polka .. ée ve ee oe ve oe oo 2 6 
Lachner’s Jenny L’Hirondelle Polka oe oe oe oo ee ao) BS 
GALOPS, 
Henri Laurent’s Malakoff Galop oe Se oe oe ee eo 3 3 8 
Henri Laurent’s Galop des Guides... ve oe o .. oe « 2 6 
Gollmick’s Midnight Galop .. er ie oe ee oe ee oo 2 6 
VARSOVIANAS, 

Henri Laurent’s Original Varsoviana .. Ag oe oe ° oo 3*O 
Henri Laurent’s Ravissante Varsoviana .. oe oe oe ” o 2 6 
SCHOTTISCHE. 

Lamotte’s La Coquette Schottishe .. * x oo se Yr) « 8 0 





BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 
LONDON. 








OOSEY’S VIOLIN OPERAS,.—A complete Opera is 
seas eee ae eg he in pee Do 
‘I, TE CORNET MISCELLANY, for Cornet and Piano, 

by Thomas mare, is published every Month, price 38, Boosey and Sons’ 
Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


HE CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, edited by 
George Case, is published on the First of every Month, price 28. 6d. Boosey 
and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


MR. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S NEW SOLO, 
PERFORMED AND ENCORED EVERY NIGHT. 














L TROVATORE,—Fantasia, for the Flute, with an 

accompaniment for the Pianoforte. Dedicated to ArtHur Pemper, Esq, 
Clapham Park, by R, Sipney Pratren. Price 5s. London : Boosey and Sons, 
Musical Library, 98, Holles-street, sole Manufacturers of RB. 8. Pratten’s Perfected 
Flute, and publishers of his Works for the Flute. 


NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS, 
BY RICARDO LINTER. 








Fantaisie de Concert, on the favourite melody ‘* My lodging is on the cold ground” 
(as performed by the composer at various concerts), 


1. Rippling brook (Capriccio). 

2. Palpitation (Nocturne). 

8. Oh, that I had wings like a dove (Etude de concert), 

4, Voice of the winds (ditto), 

5. Answer, ye chiming waves (ditto). 

6. Les Adieux ; or, The parting of Summer (Romance). 

7. Shadows of the past (Nocturne poetical), 

8. Grand Galop (The Romp). 

9. New Variations on the Carnival of Venice (as performed by the composer), 
To be had of Messrs. Boosey and Co. 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
“ _ ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 








From the “ Daily News.” 
“M. Gollmick is a composer of genius: he played several of his own morgeaux 
de salon, charming little pieces, admirably suited to the drawing-room,” 
From the ‘‘ Morning Post.” 


“M. Gollmick is one of the most Fopuier writers of the day of that class of 
pianoforte music dedicated to the drawiug-room. His compositions are light, 
graceful, and melodious,” 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


1.—FAIRY DELL, new Morgeau de Salon Y) be oe ++ price 3s, 
NEW EDITIONS. 
2.—CHANSON A BOIRE, Impromptu os ee 83 


“This is a very sweet morceau for the pianoforte. The melody is beautifully 
led all through it, carrying fancy, feeling, and fingers all along with it.”— 
Eliza Cook's Journal. 
8,—EUROPA, Galop de Concert es oe oe ee oe ee et 4 
‘In no modern music have we met with anything to compare to the ‘Huropa,’ 
for happy melody and brilliancy.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 
4.—FAREWELL, transcription of an original song re A try: Ae 
This melody is sung throughout Germany, and is as populat as one of the 
Volkslieder. 


5.—SIX GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER, National Songs of Germany, transcribed in 
a characteristic form ve ee be oe oe «+ price 2s, 6d. each. 
L.—Tretie Liebe .. .secsseecubeeescoosereessedrue Love, 
2.—Wanderlied ...... cee reeece seesee +».-Parting Song. 
$.—Lieve und GI0ck ......++-+0+6 . Love and Happiness. 
4.—Rheinweitlied ....sessseeeseeeeeeeseeeRhine Song. 
§,—Aennchen von T obbesseeeesoovcssss Grenade, 
6.—Der gute Kamerad ...,..... . »-Tho Faithful Friend. 


These pieces are particularly adapted for Teaching. 


‘Herr Gollmick, who is one of the most successful composers of the day, has 
produced a set of pianoforte pieces which will be found highly yore | 
not only from the beauty of the airs themselves, but from the taste au 
skill with which he has treated them.”—Jllustrated News. 


6—-BELISARIO, Grand Duct .. 1.4 «6 oF  « ¢ 58. 


oe oe 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles Stroet. 
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TAH, with Mozart’s Accom ents, 3s. 6d.; 
the Creation, 88.} Mozart’s Service in G 8), 4s.; People’s Edition. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burli n-street. ‘‘There are no editions 
superior to these; and it may give additional value in the esteem of some to know 
that Madame Jenny Goldschmidt Lind sang from copies of this edition of the 
Messiah _ Creation on her recent visit to England.”—Vide Bradford Observer, 
August 21. 
OUND THE LOUD TIMBREL, transcribed for the 
Pianoforte by G. F. West, 2s. 6d. ‘‘ Avison’s beautiful air is taken as a 
theme to many ingenious and original passages ; it is one of the best exercises for 
fingering published, and ought to be studied in every educational establishment.” 
—Vide Brighton Examiner, Sept. 30. Also, by the same author, the Vesper 


Hymn, Cujus Animam, God saye the Queen, 8s. each; Nocturne, 2s.; and the: 


People’s Daily Exercise for the Piano, 4s,—London, Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street. 
(BGAN MUSIC by W. T. BEST. Modern School for 
Organ, 31s. 6d. Collection of Organ Compositions, 30s, The Organ 
Student, 2 vols., each 21s, Six Adagios, 5s. An Andante, 1s. 6d. Notice to all 
Organists.—Hindel’s Choruses. W. T. Best. Now publishing, by subscription, a 
Collection of the Choruses of Hiindel (130 in number, selected from all his 
Oratorios and Anthems). Arranged from the Score for the Organ, by W. T. Best. 
One vol., large oblong folio, bound in cloth, gilt. Price, to subscribers, £2 2s. ; 
to non-subscribers, £3 3s. London, Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





8. d 
M. W. Balfe’s Italian School of Ringing (third edition) .. oe ry es 12 0 
M. W. Balfe’s new cavatina, ‘‘ Merry May” ‘ ve he be eo 20 
M. W. Balfe’s new song, ‘‘ By the rivulet side” ., ve ee ee ve EE 
G. A. Macfarren’s ballad, ‘‘ The Captive of Agincourt” ee ee con 2S 
G. A. Macfarren’s new song, ‘‘ Over hill, over dale” .. eo ee eo 323 0 
G. Linley’s new ballad, “ Little Dorrit’s Vigil” .. es oe se 2 0 
G. Linley’s song, ‘‘In whispers soft and light” ee oe - 20 
G. Linley’s air, ‘‘ Fair one! thy toils are ended” ee eo ee ae 3-§ 
E. Silas’s song, ‘‘The Dying Child” amie on 2 0 
E, Silas’s song, ‘‘ Resignation” aa os ee oy «a ee xe. ie © 
E, Silas’s song, ‘‘Oh speed away, ye songs of gladness” ‘i ee o 20 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, booksland2, each 4 0 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, books 1 and 2 
each 5 0 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. oe ‘e & o $8 6 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. ee ee «o oe re 
VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from [1 Trovatore, Duets, books 1, 2, 3, 
eah 65 0 
J, Rummel’s Fantaisie from Il Trovatore oe eo UitevOlel acl! FY 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from I] Trovatore oe oe oe oe e 1 6 
THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 

No. 1.—Forsaken here I wander. 

No. 2.—Day o’er the mountain. 

No, 3.—In our green valley. 

8. d. 

E. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No.1).. 10 0 
E. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in A major (No. 2) « 8 0 
E. Silas’s Il Pensieroso for the Pianoforte .. oe oe or ot ai 72.2@ 
E. Silas’s Nocturne in E major oe ee ee ” oe ee - 8 6 
E. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers ., oo o* om oe « 10 0 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new edition) .. eo ee ee ee oe 40 
René Favarger’s Il Barbiere .. ve os te ae oe ae o 40 
René Favarger’s Somnambula e. ve ee se ee we «o 8 6 
René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia ., oe te e ee +e os 8 6 
René Fav: 8 L’adieu, Nocturne oe ee oe Pr) on oe 8 0 
P. De Vos’s Nocturne. ‘‘ The Switzer’s Home.” rT) ee ee oe. 26 
P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka ., o- oe oe on o 2 6 
P. De Vos’s ‘‘ The Naiad’s Dream” ., eo oe ee ee ee eo 2 6 
P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante ., an ‘eo se oe ee oe oe 36 
P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere. . rT éectee « 380 


STREET, LONDON. 
EORGE CASE’'S CONCERTINAS.—These unrivalled 


instruments are manufactured under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
George Case, the eminent professor and performer, solely by josey and Sons, 24, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square. Prices from 4 to 12 guiness each, with 48 key: 
and in a variety of woods. Full iculars gratis. Just published, a t 
edition of Mr. Case’s Concertina Instructions, price 7s. 6d.; and La Sonnambula 
complete, for Concertina, 48. Also, The Concertina Miscellany, by George Case, 
published every month, price 2s. 6d. 


T° EMIGRANTS!— HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 
Hall, Hung Market, London, to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing the following SEEDS, very 
waporioy to any seeds exported before, at a very low price: 2 ounces of the large 
yellow cabbage letiuce ; 2 ditto 0 green ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easily run 
to seed, and is a splendid salad ; 2 ditto green, stands the frosty nights; 2 ditto 
sf the e white royal cauliflower, 19 foot in diameter ; 2 ditto of the large new 
i ood-red thin-leaved cabbage: 2 ditto of variegated cabbage ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
eck, stands nearly 3 feet high, and will grow on all sorts of land; In 2 sorts, 
— packets of cucumber seed ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and 25 packets of 

@ best flower seeds, warranted, for £1, or half. ters for 10s.—A circular, how 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT 








REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 

COLOUR with ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT GALVANIC 
COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfailing remedy for nervous e 
and all neuralgic Illustrated aco re “Why Hair becomes Grey, 
and its Remedy,” gratis, or , post for four stamps. All Rheumatic Affections 
are perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the most safe, 
simple, and ient galvanic iustrument extant. Patronised by the Faculty. 
Offices—E. M. Herring, 32, Basinghall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers of repute. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT anp PILLS an ANTI- 

DOTE for RHEUMATISM.—Edward Symonds, of Droitwich, in the county 
of Worcester, from exposure to wet and cold in the pursuit of his calling, had a 
severe attack of rheumatism, and from a hale, hearty man he became almost 
crippled, and unable to walk without difficulty, when providentially his eye 
rested on one of the wondrous cures effected by Holloway’s Ointment and Pills ; he 
commenced using both, and within three months, from a state of second child- 
hood, he was again restored to health and strength.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


HURCH’S AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 
TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :— 
“‘Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

‘Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it : she also finds it very refreshing.” 

Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale and Retail Depdt, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN, 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s, 6d, 
PRANGIPANNI SACHET, ls. 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s. 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, Is. 64. 


PERFUMERY FACTORBS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


BUTLER’S 
TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER, 


IN ONE BOTTLE. 

This useful aperient preparation, besides forming an equally efficient and far 
more agreeable draught than that produced by the common Seidlitz Powders, is 
made in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, 
a teaspoonful in water forms a most refreshing Saline Draught. Being inclosed in 
a bottle, it will remain hog gt by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land journey. Sold at 2s. 6d, the bottle (which is inclosed in a case, and accom- 
panied by measure and spoon), by the preparers, 


BUTLER AND HARDING, 
CHEMISTS, 


4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London. 


BUTLER’S 
TARAXACUM or DANDELION COFFEE. 


This truly wholesome and bly-flavoured beverage contains ‘“‘the full 
medicinal properties of the dandelion, which are most skilfully and delicately 
preserved in this preparation of the root of that vegetable.” 

The inventors think it would be superfluous in this address to say more than 
that the Medical Faculty have for years past used and recommended this dietetic 
article for the cure of Affections of the Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive +t the 
symptoms of which are exhibited in forms more familiarly known as Bile, Dys- 
pepsia or Indigestion, a Calculous Affections, Jaundice, 
Constipation of the Bowels or Habitual Costiveness, Cutaneous Affections or 
Diseases of the Skin, Bilious Fevers, Nervous Affections, Depression of Spirits, 
Loss of Appetite, Flatulency, or Debility of the Stomach, together with other 
functional derangements. In promoting a healthy secretion of bile, etc., it may be 
employed with great advantage. 

‘amilies and others will find this a most wholesome and agreeable beverage for 
daily use, and one which, from its valuable detergent and purifying properties, 
will be found an excellent substitute to supply the place of the ordinary domestic 
beverages, tea and coffee, where these are found to be injurious. 

This important invention has received the approbation and patronage of the 
most eminent members of the medical profession ; amongst whom, for exam le, 
the following few may be mentioned, viz.—Drs. Babington, Blundell, Brodie, 
Bryant, Conquest, Dunn, Elliotson, Hall, Jephson, Johnson, Key, Marsden, 
Morton, Pardoe, Philip, Prout, Roberts, Roots, Sigmond, Williams, Yeoman, etc. 
Sold in Tin Canisters at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; and may be had, with Printed 
Directions, at most Druggists, Medicine Warehouses, and Tea Dealers, or direct 
from 


BUTLER AND HARDING, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
For Shipping it will be found an excellent article ; and its cooling, purifying, 
and detergent ss, render it a most valuable beverage for the Indies, or 
other warm or Continental climates. 

The above may also be obtained of Mr. SanceR, 150, Oxford-street; and 




















to manage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 


Mr. D. Steet, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 
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& me JUST PUBLISHED BY 


EWER & €0., 390, Oxford Street, 
BEETHOVEN’S OVERTURES, 


COMPLETE, 
NEWLY ARRANGED FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


AND 


BY PERMISSION HUMBLY DEDICATED TO 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
BY 


ERNST PAUER. 


= 
& 


No. 1. Prometheus, Op. 43, in C wha bee ome ie 
2. Cariolan, Op. 62,in C minor... ae eee Sak 
3. Leonore (first overture), Op. 72,inC ... eis ore 
4. Leonore (second overture), Op. 72, in C ats an oe 
5. Leonore (third overture), Op. 72, in C .., - ee 
6. eres (on fourth overture to “ Leonore,”) Op. 72, 
7. Egmont, Op. 84, sa pinihibe’ cha oe ee oa 
8. Ruins of Athens, Op. 113, inC ... ~ ose 
9. Namensfeier, Op. 115, in C j. ses aa ah 

10. King Stephen, Op. 117, in C flat “a ie axe 
11. Weihe des Hauses, Op. 124, in C oe ose 
Complete in One Volume, price 18s. 


ooo coc 0 


own eH eK 
owe neo © 





In offering this new arrangement of all the Overtures of Beethoven 
to the musical public, we beg leave to state that we have been in- 
duced to publish it, it being generally admitted that none of the pre- 
vious arrangements have fully satisfied the musical connoisseur. Most 
of the arrangements were published soon after the overtures were com- 
posed; but since that period the Pianoforte has undergone such 
alterations and improvements, both in compass and tone, that the 
effect produced by the earlier arrangements on a Pianoforte of the 
present day is that of an incorrect translation of the original com- 
position. For instance, the tremolando movement was frequently 
introduced to represent certain orchestral effects, but on a modern 
Pianoforte would be most laborious and ineffective. Nor is 
the tremolando the most satisfactory mode of expressing pas- 
sages of orchestral force, for it often gives tiring noise instead of 
intelligible sounds. Moreover, in some of the former arrangements the 
positions of the different instruments have often been reversed, in order 
to render the execution easier, thereby completely altering the cha- 
racter of the composition. 

We therefore beg to offer the present arrangement, and hope it will 
be found to meet the requirements of the present time, the arranger 
having discarded all that is not essential, while he has fully endea- 
voured to retain the true spirit of the original. 


J. J, EWE . 
890, Oxford-street, London, roa 








DUTCH & CAPE FLOWERING BULBS. 








JAMES CARTER & CO., 





Seedsmen, 


238, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, 






Beg to announce that they have now published their comprehensive 


CATALOGUE 







or 


DUTCH AND CAPE BULBS, 






THE TWENTY-FIRST AUTUMNAL SERIES, 
WHICH WILL BE FORWARDED, 


Free of charge and Post-paid, 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





NEW CONCERTINA MUSIC. 


fie following LIST OF POPULAR MUSIC is pub- 
lished in BOOSEY’S CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, a Periodical of Stan- 
dard Modern Music, arranged for the Concertina, and Concertina and Piano. By 
GrorcE Case, A Number appears the first of each month. Price 2s. 6d. 


FIRST SERIES. 


No. 
1. Fantaisie sur Masaniello sé +. Concertina and Piano.. Auber. 
2. Selection from the Creation .. Concertina and Piano 
Concertante .. Haydn, 
8. Ditto from Lucia di Lammermoor... Concertina solo > Donizetti. 
4. Fantaisie on Irish Airs .. Concertina and Piano National. 
5. Selection of French Airs .. Concertina and Piano Ditto. 

6. 

7. 

8 

9 


. Fantaisie on Guillaume Tell .. »» Concertina and Piano 
Concertante .. Rossini. 

. Selection of Popular Dance Music ., Concertina Solo .. Various. 

. Fantaisie on Il Trovatore ° +» Concertina en Piano Verdi. 

. Selection of American Melodies .. Ditto .. . -» National. 
10. Fantaisie on Don Giovanni .. .. Ditto ss oe +. Mozart. 
11. Selection from Stabat Mater.. -- Ditto .. ee -» Rossini. 
12. Ditto from Rigoletto .. ve » Ditto .. oe -» Verdi. 


SECOND SERIES, 1856. 

se .. Concertina and Piano.. Bellini. 
14. Fantaisie on Lucrezia Borgia . Concertina and Piano.. Donizetti. 
15. Selection from Stabat Mater.. Concertina and Piano.. Rossini, 
16. Ditto from Don Pasquale .. «» Concertinaand Piano.. Donizetti. 
17. Ditto from Ernani Concertina and Piano.. Verdi. 
18, Ditto from the Sou without ‘Words Concertina and Piano.. Mendelssohn. 
19. Selection from La Traviata... Concertina and Piano.. Verdi. 
20. The = Ballet—Les Quatre Saison Concertina and Piano.. Verdi, 
21. Wedding March .. Concertina and Piano.. Mendelssohn. 
22. Selection from Zampa - .. Concertina aud Piano.. Herold. 
23. Ditto of Scotch Airs ., ee »- Concertina and Piano National. 
24. Ditto from Figaro... oe °. Concertina and Piano.. Mozart. 


13. Selection from Puritani 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





Published by Jouw Boosey, of 131, Oxford-strect, in the parish of Baint 
Mary-le-bone, at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Reep, 16, John-street, Great Portland-street; Auten, Warwick- 
lane; VICKERS, Holywell-street ; Kritu, Prowse, & bo, 48, Chea de; 
G. ScueurMann, 86, Newgate-street ; Joun SHEPHERD, ” Newgate-s ts 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars, Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussent, Dublin ; and all Music-sellers. 


Witttam Spencer Jounson, ‘ Nassau 8 Press,” 60, St, Martin’s 
marr the Parish of St, Mart inin-the-Pields, in the: County of Middlesex — 
Saturday, October 18, 1856, 





















